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“SOMEBODY MUST LEAD—WHY NOT YOU? 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we emphasized the importance 

i of forming neighborhood marketing associations all over the South. 

And undoubtedly, Kind Reader, you are willing to admit that such 

an organization is sorely needed in your community. ‘‘Of course we 

ought to have one,’’ you say. ‘‘We could get more nearly accurate 

grading of our products and more nearly full market prices for them 
after they are graded.”’ 





We have noticed, for example, that in many a neighborhood in which i 
a local Union or other farmers’ club exists, the organization lacks the || 
coéperation of the very men who might do most to make it the power || 
it ought to be in developing and waking up the community—the power | 
it ought to be in promoting better farming, better marketing, better | 
schools, a richer and more satisfying social and intellectual life, and 
generally making the neighborhood a better place to live in. ‘I am 
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“DINNER TIME” 





Why then won't you have one? ‘‘Because,’’ you say, ‘‘ there is no 
one to take the lead.’” And then we put the question up to you, why 
shouldn’t you—you, yourself, Kind Reader—why shouldn’t you take 





the lead? Some one must do it; why not you? 
In the opinion perhaps of most men who are working for rural bet: 


who ought to lead try to dodge their duty as did Moses when he protested 
to Jehovah, saying, ‘‘But Iam slow of speech and of a slow tongue,”’ 
or as Jonah did when he tried to run.away from his mission of warning 


terment today the sorest need is just here—the need for leadership. Men 





too busy,’’ these men say, or “‘the meetings are dull,’’ or ‘‘So-and-so 
are running it and I don’t care to have anything to do with it.’"” They 
forget that the man will die of selfish dry rot who is too busy to work 
with his fellows. They forget that if the meetings are dull, all the more 
urgent is their duty to help enliven them. They forget that if the 
organization has poor leadership it is probably because better has not 
been available. 

We repeat it, Mr, Farmer, if anything is to be done to make your 
neighborhood better and more prosperous there must be team-work, 











to corrupt Nineveh. Farmers say, ““But I am 
not able to take the responsibility of making 
this plan a success,’’ forgetting that respon- 
sibility breeds ability. It was responsibility 
that made world-figures of such men as Lin- 
coln and Jackson and Forrest and Grant, 
plain men who until war’s testing-time came 





to them, had not shown capacity for such 
mighty burdens as they were called upon to 
bear Thousands and thousands of farmers 
who might find their minds and souls grow 
and develop and unfold under the responsi- 
bility of leadership are shrinking from the 
very tasks that are needed to make full-grown 
men of them. They are living narrow, selfish 
lives when they should be doing team-work 
with their fellows. 
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must be coéperation. And in getting such 
codperation somebody must take the lead; 
why notyou? You should not covet position 
but you should yearn for an opportunity to 
serve—and especially for an opportunity 
to find and encourage and stimulate and 
develop and support others who will lead 
or serve. Here is the true leader’s greatest 
power: to develop leadership in others. 

You need a marketing association in your 
neighborhood; and more than that you need 
a general farmers’ club that will be ready to 
protect the farmer's interests and promote 
the community.’s welfare in every conceiva- 
ble way. Somebody must lead in promoting }! 
and maintaining such an organization. Why || 
not you ? 
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—the quick-step beverage for quick- 
step thinkers and players—for people 
who do things—for athletes who have 
the punch to deliver the goods in a 
pinch, 


Demand the pepuine by full name 
—and avoid disappointment, 


THE COCA-COLA Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Progressive Farmer Sewing Machine 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Is a good Machine 
We Guarantee it and Prepay Freight 


TAKE-UP.—In this head the take- 
up is positive and performs well and 
thoroughly at all times its functions 
toward producing the perfect stitch, 
for which this head is noted, 


AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE, 
—When you are ready to remove the 
work from machine the presser bar 
is first raised which automatically re- 
leases the tension and the work can 
be quickly removed without other in- 
terference, 

LARGE SHUTTLE, —Insures long 
life with hard useage. That part of 
the shuttle which comes in contact 
with the shuttle case is made heavier 
than on any other sewing machine. 
Will, therefore, last longer, The 
threading of same is very simple. 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER.— 


to-date improvements and features, 
(The accompaning illustration shows 
but four drawers, the machine we will 
send has three drawers on each side.) 

It is made of beautifully grained, 
rubbed and polished quartered golden 
oak, and the beautiful carved apron 
and drawer fronts add still further to 
its general attractiveness, 

Some of the special features of the 
Head of this splendid machine are as 
follows: 


HIGH-ARM.—Largest obtainable in 
any family sewing machine, Permits 
easy handling of bulky material. 

POSITIVE FOUR MOTION SQUARE 
FEED.—Each movement is positive. 
It has four independent Cam move- 
ments (not contributed by springs) 
coming straight down, straight back, 
straight up and feeding the goods 
straight across to the Needle Well. 
It will not pucker the thinnest of 
mull, and yet so forceful that it will 
feed perfectly when sewing the heav- 
iest of material. 

EASY TO THREAD—Because there 
are no springs or complicated thread- 
ing instructions. The machine threads 
easily and the thread is naturally 
drawn from one point to another and 
drawn through the eye of the needle. 

PERFECT STITCH.—Because of the 
many points enumerated, the result is 
a perfect and uniform stitch on all 
kinds of material, 

ATTACHMENTS,.—This machine 
comes complete with best sets of 
nickel plated attachments, accessories 
and instruction book, and the entire 
machine is warranted for ten years. 


THIS SPLENDID Sewing Machine, 
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Adjusted to the arm of the machine, 
out of the way when it is in use, and 
quickly and easily placed in position 
when not to be used. Automatically 
winds the bobbin In a uniform man- 
ner, 


eae 


freight prepaid will be sent you for 
Thirty (30) Reward Credits, or for 
Twenty (20) and $5 extra, or for Fif- 
teen (15) and $7.50 extra, or for Ten 
(10) and $10 extra. 

The cash price of The Progressive 
Farmer Sewing Machine, including a 
three (3) years subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, is $16. 
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HE BEST is 
none too good for your wife 


= 
a i i} and children. The buggy or surrey that has 
iI ‘| /"\” the most stylish appearance, the greatest comfort 
and the largest measure of safety combined with the rugged strength that in- 
sures long service is always a PARRY VEHICLE. 

Built and guaranteed by the largest carriage factory in the world, backed 
by 33 years of manufacturing experience. SOLD by the best dealers in every 
part of the United States. We make every part, wheels, gears, bodies, poles, 
shafts, seats, tops, etc. And we make the price! Quality considered, PARRY 
VEHICLES are the cheapest vehicles in the world. 


Write today for our Summer Bargain List No. 23. Tellus the kind of 


vehicle you want and about how much money you want to pay. P 
fe 

PARRY 
R 
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This is a six-drawer, drop head, au- 
matic lift, ball bearing machine, panel 
front style and has all the newest up- 


“ROYAL’ 
Self-Heating Sad Iron 


THIS ROYAL SELF-HEATING GAS 
IRON is made of steel, iron and brass, 
with wooden handle. All parts 
through which gasoline passes are 
solid brass, making it durable and 
safe. No complicated parts to get out 
of order. The heat is regulated by a char 
detachable key at rear of generator it — 
to suit wishes of operator. 

It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers to give satisfaction. 

Five Reward Credits earn this great 
comfort and we prepay the carrying 
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Without placing you under any obligations, we will arrange with 
your local PARRY Dealer to show you what we recommend, 


PARRY MFC. CO. 


Department D. Indianapolis, indiana 
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The mail man will deliver 
to you. Or three (3) Reward 
Credits and $1 extra, 

The cash price of The Royal Gas 
Iron including a full year, new or re- 
newal, to The Progressive Farmer is 
only $38.50. 
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Southern Railway 
Premier Carrier of the South 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets Now on Sale to 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain and seashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


0. F. YORK, Tver,’ RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. King Pharr, can- 
ner, of Catherine, Ala., 
wrote us as follows: 


“At your suggestion I 
tried Red Devil Lye for 
peeling peaches. It was so 
successful that I bought 
six cases and am saving 
$25.00 to $50.00 every day 
—and peeling thousands 
of bushels. I feel that I 
must thank you.” 


Send for Booklet that explains 


WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., 
Dept. C, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Have delicious fruit and vegetables all the year round; sell 
what you now throw away; make good money with surplus 
products of garden and orchard, when you own 


The FAVORITE Home Caaner. 


The right canner at the right price for home use. 
fuel and labor, Built to last by men who know how. Norust; 
no breakage. Portable, with big capacity. Get our circular 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and satisfaction. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. 


Saves 





This is a Real Man’s Razor of guaran- 
teed quality. With a ‘‘Worcester,’” you 
always shave clean and smooth because 
it has the perfect shaving edge. Adjust- 
ed to glide over the face at the right 
agle. Cuts close, without pulling, and 
without roughing the skin. 

You could not select a more serviceable 
or practical reward, 


We will send this good razor, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us just one new 
yearly subscription, 


For One Yearly Subscription 


— 


THE “WORCEITER” BAZOB 


Our Three Best Subscription Off 
One New Subscriber and one renewal, both § , | : 5 O 
A “Block of Three,’’ either new or renewal, 
all three sent in at the same time, foronly. . 
five sent in at the same time, for only . ‘ $3. 00 
We do not give rewards to club raisers for subscriptions sent 
Be good to your neighbors.and tell them what The Progressive 
Farmer means to you. They will be glad to join with you in one of 
Help us make your neighborhood a Progressive Farmer neigh- 
borhood. Address, 


for omy... wt ltl 
A “Block of Five,’’ either new or renewal, all 
us at the above special low prices. 
these special offers. ; 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Variety Tests of Oats 
ECENTLY there has been consid-- 
erdble said dbout the value of 

Fulghum eats, particularly in regard 
ito ‘the excellence ‘of this variety, be- 
cause Of its ‘earliness, for “pleriting 
with crimson dlover for hay. ‘There 
seems ‘no dovbt ‘but the Fulghum is 
‘an eatly ~variety, ‘but early maturity, 
especially ‘beyortl a certain ‘point, is 
not ‘generally ‘favorable to ‘large 
yields ‘of grain ‘or ‘straw. Since Ful- 
ghum oats mature -early, they should 
rove ‘satisfactory ‘for ‘sowing ‘with 
«rimson clover. “Most ‘varieties of 
oats mature ‘too late ‘to fit well with 


desired. 
In connection ‘with this discussion 
of the Fulghum dat, we note the fol- 
; lowing ‘three-year test of ‘this variety 
along with others at ‘the Mississippi 
Experiment ‘Station, near Starkville, 
‘Miss. 

Mests of varieties for only «three 
years -are not conclusive, and ‘the va- 
riety yielding best in one ‘locality 
may mot yield best in some .other 
iplace:; ‘but accurate tests, where the 
wonditions are ‘made as nearly alike 
as possible and the land measured 
and tthe :yields weighed are vdluable 
‘ mew ertheless: 

WILD IN’ BUSHELS ‘POR “ACRE 
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il ‘These ‘names ‘may “be ‘somewhat 
: onfusing ‘to ‘some of our ‘readers. 
Appler ant Bancroft ‘are merely va- 
treties of Red Rust-proof oats. ‘Burt 
and ‘Nimety-day are also simitar be- 
ang chiefly valuable for spring sow- 
ang. ‘The Virginia Gray is probably 
‘more ‘generally known as ‘the Turf 
oat. The Burt oat group is earlier 
‘than ‘the Ret Rust-proof, and the 
: fatter ‘is earlier than the Turf or 
q Wirginia Gray. 


Soufhern Hays Classified for the First 
Time by the Natienal Hay Association 


HROUGH the efforts of the Mis- 
sissippi ‘Hay ‘Growers’ ‘Associa- 
tion, Walter E. Stdkes, Macon, Miss,, 
President; ‘W. Hi. Carter, Columbus, 
Miss., Secrétary, and Director E. R. 
‘Lloyd of ‘the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, Bermuda grass, Johnson 
a Brass and lespedeza hays were includ- 
ee ed for the first time in the classifica- 
tion of ‘the standard grades of ‘thay by 
fhe ‘National Hay Association at ‘its 
recent meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘Eastern ‘Mississippi.and several oth- 
= r sections of the South as well are 
y - ‘becoming large producers of ‘hay, and 
have suffered in marketing their hay 
| because not recognized by the ‘Nat- 
Yonal classificttion. The grades adopt- 
ed for these Southern hays are as 
follows: 
PROPOSED GRADES FOR SOUTHERN 
HAYS 
Johnson Grass 


@hoice Johnson grass ‘hay for ‘Sudan grass 
thays) shall be Johnson grass (er ‘Sudan 
®@rass) with not more than one-tenth mix- 
ve ‘with ‘clover or other ‘native grasses, good 
i olor, sound, and well baled. 
@amber 1 Johnson ¢rass hey (or Sudan 
grass hay) shall be Johnson grass (or Su- 
@an grass) with not ‘more ‘than -one-fifth 
™ixed with clover er other native grasses, 
Sound, bright color, and well baled. 
Number 2 Johnson grass hay (or Sudan 
rass ‘hay) sha‘! ‘be Johnson grass (or Su- 
dan grass) with not more ‘than one-fifth 
mixed with native grasses, sound, coarse, 
‘in ‘color, ani well ‘baled. 
; Bermuda 
Number 4 Bermuda hey shall be Bermuda 
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«crimson ‘clover, ‘if ‘the ‘best ‘hay is. 


‘grass ‘mixetl with not «more than id per 
cent of native grasses, ‘color of :wiiform 
sreanish ast, sound, -tender, and well 


@ Bermuda ‘hay shall tbe Bermuda 
grass:mixed with not.more tthan.one-fourth 
native grasses; color greenish cast with 
mot more ithan ‘16 :per:cent brownish blades, 
sound, tender, and «well baled. 

Number 3 Bermuda hay shall be Bermuda 
grass mixed with not more than ‘one-fourth 
native -g , color -of brownish cast, 
sound and well ‘baled, 

Hespeteza 

Choeiee Isespedeza hay sshdll be lespedeza 
mixed with not more than 15 per cent na- 
‘tive , bly ‘fine, well cured, 

@reen .eodlor, sound, and well 





leaves .on, 
baled. 


Number 1 “Lespedeza “hay shdll ‘he lespeiieza 
mixed \with not ‘more ‘than 20:per cent na- 
itive grasses, slightly -brown .color, well 
cured, sound, and well. baled. 


Mixed ‘Feeds ‘for Mules 


READER .asks our -opinian .of a 

mixed feed for :mules, and the 
quantity to be given daily, which thas 
the following guaranteed composi- 
‘tiom: 





Protein. vcccas ovesiness 19.25 percent 
i PER AT EEO Ce ewe pee “1.45 per cent 
Carbohydrates ....... 57.00 percent 
BUIDGP... oc ccc cic sccwes 12.50 per cent 


Ingredients: “Corn, 
meal, cane molasses.” 

It is ‘interesting ‘to note ‘the ‘guar- 
anteed analysis of this feed and com- 
pare it with the analyses of the war- 
ious feeds of which it is claimed jt tis 
composed, as shown in :the following 
‘table: ' 


oats, alfalfa 











‘Feeds iMPro-! Pat '}Carbo- |Piber 
tein hyd@’tes 

‘| Pet. | Pet ‘| Pet. || Pet. 

‘* Mixed Feed” 9.25 | 1.45 | 67200 ‘| t250 

30'|°5°00 | *72°60 || “2:20 

4.80 | 70.20 | 10.80 

| 2.10 | 66.30 | 28.90 

70:60 ‘| 965290 ‘| 00:60 




















It is apparent that cither the guar- 
anteed analysis of the mixed feed does 
not represent its composition, or else 
it is not composed of the ingredients 
stated. A feed having only 57 per 
cent of carbohydrates cannot be 
made out of ‘four ingretients, all of 
which have above 65 per cent of car- 
bohyrates. That is perfectly -plein. 
Again, to get a feed with only 9.25 per 
cent of protein and 1:45 per cent of 
fat, by ‘mixing these ‘four tngredients, 
#t ‘would ‘be necessary ‘to use a large 
proportion ‘of ‘molasses, ‘and ‘if ‘this 
‘were carried out to ‘the extent neces- 
sary to ‘obtain a ‘feed with only 1.45 
per cent of fat, then it is difficult to 
see how the percent of fiber could be 
‘as ‘high as 12:50. 

We are very suspicious :that iin ‘this 
case “oats” means oat hulls or ‘that 
“corn” means corn bran or cobs. At 
any rate, our table shows that the 
feed is inferior to corn, oats, or al- 
falfa, and we think also inferior in 
value to molasses, if sufficient cotton- 
seed meal were used to supply the 
proper ‘balance of protein. Of.course, 
the price of this feed should deter- 
mine whether it should ‘be used for 
feeding mules and horses; but the 
price is not stated in our iinquiry. If 
used with legume hay, at the rate of 
one pound per day for every 100 
pounds of the weight of the animals, 
then from 1% to 1% pounds of this 
mixed feed daily for every 100 pounds 
of the animals doing fairly hard work 
should make:a satisfactory ration. If, 
however, this mixed feed is used ‘with 
grass hay,.at.the rate of one pound of 
hay daily for every 100 pounds .of the 
animals weight, then we advise mix- 
ing 1 pound of cottonseed meal to 
5 or 6 pounds of the mixed feed and 
using 14 to 1% pounds of this mix- 
ture daily for every 100 pounds of the 
animal’s weight when doing hard 
work, 

* * & 
We are also asked to give our opin- 











ion of the following feed mixture, the 
ready mixed feed usetl being the one 
referred ‘to above: : 


% gallon ready mixed feed, 
% wdlion ‘oats, 
% quart corn, 

‘pound cottonseed neal. 


ing as well as a selling omenchant. 
His ‘profits on ‘etther tbuyirg’or selling 
alone will be Jess, but on ‘the ‘both 
they may amount to mo less than in 
the past. ‘At any rate, af Southern 
anerchants are wise they will take 
care of the corn offered this fall by 
the small farmers and pay.a ifair cash 
wrice for it, whether offered an 50 or 
500-bushel ots. 

The first step in preparing for anar- 
keting our corn crop.is to :prowitle for 
shelling tthe corn. Dhe larger war- 
kets want shelled corn, shipped in 
bulk in car lots. Tihe dindividual small 
farmer should mot be competed to 
‘shrell this «conn, but it smust ibe shelled 
‘before shipment ito central markets 
‘or distributing spoints. The easiest 
solution of this diffroutt; ¢s-for the 
operators of cotton gins to install 
shellers. These shellers can be ‘had at 
from $50 up, according ‘to capacity. 
The gin man who will equip his gin 
with a corn sheller might also buy 
the .corn, but if he will mot, ‘then the 
ttocal merchants should do sa. 

The range of pnices for different 
grades is not great, and for ithis rea- 
son the buyer shodid know something 
‘of ithe grades of conn. He wan easily 
obtain samples and desoription of 
grades from wholesale dealers and 
probably ‘also from the United States 
and State Departments of Agnicul- 
ture, and in a ‘short ¢ime can tearn 
sufficient to protect himself from doss 
at this point. ? 

If the ginrers do not put in shell- 
‘ers, then ithe local merchants tin every 
community owe it tte themselves to 
put in acorn ishetler, #f there is tikely 
to ‘be corn offered ‘for sale mm quanti- 
ties larger ‘than ‘the docal <cemands. 
No middleman, no merchant, mo ne 
who is not a prodtcer, has any right 
to take iprofits from ‘the producers 
unless he renders a wervice of equal 
value. The merchant of amy oom- 
munity has mo excuse for asking tbus- 
agness from ‘that ity enless he 
serves ‘the needs wf the community. 
The Josal mercharits who do net ar- 
Tange ‘to handle tthe corn offered ‘for 
sale in their sections and shell # and 
‘ship in car dots if the supply exceeds 
tthe local demand ‘have no right toex- 
pect to supply the other merchandis- 
ing needs of their docabities. 

In marry sections ‘active efforts zare 
already being made-to provitte amar- 
ket for the surptus:corn crop this fall. 
The -business men .of seme wcities are 
coéperating -with the agricultural 
workers -of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agnioulture and their re- 
spective states to meet this emer- 
géncy; but unless there is general ac- 
tivity all along the lime amamy a small 
farmer will find difhowlkty in mamket- 
ing his corn this fall at a fair cash 
price. .Nothing could happen ‘that 
will )give a greater sethack to in- 
creased diyersification of crops than 
for the smail producer to find diffi- 
culty in marketing any of these erops 
which he has produced. 

it is the duty of the merchants and 
business men of every community to 
provide for the marketing of tthe 
products of ‘that community, but if 
they do mot igive immediate assurance 
of doing so, then the farmers should 
themselves organize to meet the meed., 


























































































This amount is to be fed .at each 
meal and, although not so stated, we 
assume three meals aday. 

We do not ‘know ‘the weight of 4% 
gallon of ‘this ready :mixed ‘feeil and, 
consequently, cannot give a wery ‘dcf- 
inite opinion ‘of its walue:; but we'shall 
assume ‘that one-half ‘gallon «of this 
ready mixed ‘feed weighs itwo ‘pounds. 
It seems ithere «must ‘also /be ‘a mistake 
‘in stating ‘the amount of :corn, for 
one-fourth quart of corn will weigh 
only about two-fifths of ‘a pound. 

As stated din ‘the inquiry, and assum- 
ing that three meals of this kind are 
given daily, the daily feed would be 
something ‘like-as follows: 

6 pounds ready mixed feed, 
% -~pound@ds:oats, ‘ 


1.3 pounds -corn, 
1.5 pounds cottonseed meal, 


94:8 pounds total, 


This should make a fairly good 
daily feed for a mule weighing 1j000 
ito 1,180 pounds. 


MARKETING THE SOUTH’S 1915 
CORN ‘CROP 


Mere’s @ ‘Chance ‘for Local Business 
Men to Coéperate With the Farm- 
ers of Their Territory—Suggestions 
im Regard to Shelling and Grades 


N ITS effect on the ‘future of diver- 

‘sification in the South there is no 
amore important problem now de- 
manding the attention of the business 
men of the South than the satisfac- 
tory marketing of the 1915 .corn crop. 
The amount of corn that will be mar- 
keted will probably be much ‘less than 
‘some seem ‘to think; ‘but it is the 
marketing for cash-of ‘small -quantities 
by ‘the small farmers ‘that is of tthe 
most vital importance. The ‘large pro- 
ducer may very safely ‘be left to work 
out this. own ;problems, for he not 
only knows how to help himself, but 
if he does need ‘help ‘he also knows 
how ‘to get it. It is the small lots of 
corn that will be offered by the small 
‘farmers ‘that ‘should ‘receive attention 
from the business ‘men of the South. 

‘While the South wifl probably mot 
produce as much corn as she will use, 
taken as a whole there will be a larg- 
er number of farmers who will have 
corn for saile tthis fall than ever be- 
fore in our history. The problem is 
to furnish a local market for the corn 
offered for sale and transfer it to 
those in the cities.and elsewhere who 
have previously ‘bought the corn used 
largely from the North. 

If the small farmer who has pro- 
duced a surplus of corn ‘this year fails 
to find a ready cash market for it, no 
sort of argument will prevent him 
from going back to the old cropping 
methods. The local demand, or at 
least the usual local market, will not 
take care of ‘the ‘corn which will be 
offered for sale during the fall, in 
many sections of tthe South. 

There are many @ifficulties in the 
way .of securing ia ready ‘cash market 
for .all the corn offered, regardless of 
whether the amount be lange or 
small. As stated, the man who can 
market .a carload will find Jess ‘trou- 
ble; but few, comparatively, will thave 
such a quantity to market. In some 
cases the local dealers who have been 
shipping in corn and selling ‘te the lo- 
cal consumers will be an obstacle to 
any plan for marketing locally pro- 
duced .corn. He will imagine that ‘such 
is .an injury to his business. 

Beyond doubt he must change ‘his 
amethods, or his business may be in- 
jured; but the wise local merchant 
will see the “handwriting on the 
wall,” will recognize the changing 
wonditions, and make himself a buy- 








Now ‘that the crops of corn and 
cotton are ‘being laid by and the oat 
and wheat lands thave been prt ito 
summer legumes, ‘the sowime of the 
fall crops should begin to command 
attention. We -are satisfied that much 
of ithe late seeding ef oats could be 
avoided if the value of eatilier seed- 
ing was fully recognized and more ef- 
fort made to overcome the obstacles 
in the way. Qats and even wheat, 
sown between the cotton ‘rows, pro- 
vided the ridges are not toe high, will 
give better results than whem seeding 
is delayed wntil the cotten is picked. 
















































What Farmers Want to_Know 


By W. F. Massey 

















Garden Suggestions for August 


| panier in August I make the first 
sowing of the Savoy Leaf spinach 
in rows a foot apart and in soil where 
an early crop has been heavily ma- 
nured, and give the soil a dressing of 

a high-grade fertilizer. This crop is 

for fall use and up to Christmas. For 

a crop to winter over for spring cut- 

ting I sow the seed the last of Sep- 

tember or Early October. This late 
crop is sown broadcast and rak- 
ed in, for I find it winters bet- 
ter in this way than when sown in 
rows. But whether in rows or broad- 
cast, the last thing I do in the fall is 
to cover the whole garden well with 
manure. Not a mere sprinkling, but 
a coat that hides all the ground. 
* * * 

The Green Curled Scotch kale may 
be sown in August and will come into 
use after frost has touched it. Late 
in the month I sow the Norfolk kale. 
The Scotch is sown in rows and the 
Norfolk kale I sow broadcast. The 
Norfolk makes the best quality of 
boiled greens. 

*k ok OF 

If you have sown onion seed thickly 
for sets they will be ripe by the last 
of July, and should be taken up and 
cured and replanted in September in 
rows 15 inches apart. Sets of the 
Yellow Potato onion are planted at 
same time for mature ripe onions the 
next su...:er. 

* * 

You can sow seed now of the Prize- 
taker onion and the Giant Gibraltar, 
and later transplant them to rows 
like the sets for wintering over for 
early use as green onions or for rip- 
ening. 

x ok * 

Seed of the May King lettuce sown 
early in August will be ready to 
transplant later and will head well in 
the fall if transplanted to very heav- 
ily fertilized soil. Seed for the cold 
frames are sown in September and 
set in the frames as soon as large 
enough, but the glass kept off till the 
nights get frosty. In sowing lettuce 
seed, I always sow them thinly broad- 
cast so as to get single plants that 
transplant more easily than those 
that have been crowded in rows. For 
the sowing in September for the 
frames, I use the Big Boston variety. 

* ok O* 


Do not sow cabbage seed too early 
for wintering over, as they will run to 
seed in spring without heading. I 
will have more to say about this crop 
later. 

* ok x 


In most parts of the South the best 


winter cabbage can be grown from. 


sowing seed the first of August in 
the hills and thinning them out to 
one plant in a place later. Cabbage 
to do well needs very strong. land 
and heavy manuring. Plants from 
seed of the Late Flat Dutch sown 
early in August will head in late No- 
vember or early December, and this 
is as early as they should head to 
keep well in winter. Soil naturally 
retentive of moisture (not wet soil) 
is best for the late cabbage crop. 
ee 

Seed of the Chinese Celestial rad- 
ish and the Chinese rose-colored rad- 
ish should be sown in August for 
wintering. With a good mulch of ma- 
nure between the rows they will win- 
ter well and make immense radishes. 
The Celestial is a white radish, and 
it is better than turnips when boiled, 
and also of course can be eaten raw 
like other radishes. 

ak * 


The last sowing of bush snap beans 
should be made eafly in August, and 
a good fall crop of English peas. can 
be made by sowing the Sutton Excel- 
sior and the Thomas Laxton in deep 
furrows, covering lightly till up, and 





then working the soil to them so as 
to get the roots deep in the ground. 
x ok Ox 
Sweet corn planted the last of July 
will usually furnish roasting ears be- 
fore frost. Plant the Country Gen- 
tleman variety. 





Lawn Grass 


ROM South Carolina: “What is 
the best grass for a lawn here in 
this Piedmont section? 

Make a mixture of equal parts of 
Kentucky blue grass, red top and 
sheep fescue, with a little white clov- 
er, and sow 50 pounds of the grass 
seed an acre. 


Sudan Grass 


EVERAL of us are interested in 

Sudan grass and would like to 
have information in regard to it, as 
to whether it is suitable to our soil in 
eastern North Carolina.” 

I think there is hardly any doubt 
that you can grow this grass with 





ture will prevent it if done in time, 
and will check its advance if done 
after the lower leaves become af- 
fected. 





Northeast Wind and Corn 


I AM planting corn and the wind is 
northeast, and the old inhabitants 
say that if corn is planted ona north- 
east wind the worms will eat it up. 
Does the wind cause the worms to 


eat corn?” 


This is another of the old super- 
stitions fitting to go along with the 
moon and the signs. The Bible has 
something to say about the man who 
regards the wind in planting. The 
northeast wind has nothing in the 
world to do with bringing in the 
worms. 





Shaded Seed Bed 


ROM Florida: “I am thinking of 

putting a rough shed over an old 
cowpen 20x50 feet and putting seed 
beds under it for transplanting in the 
fall. This would let in early and late 
sun and protect from the mid-day 
sun. I will water as needed. What 
do you think of the idea?” 

It will not do to make a tight shed 
roof. for this purpose. But you can 
cover the space with laths nailed an 
inch apart and thus give varying sun- 





to conserve moisture. 


winter greens. 


already. 


place to rights for another year. 


bills. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN AUGUST 





1. Continue cultivation in all late planted crops, maintaining a dust mulch 


2. Go after the weeds everywhere about the farm; don’t let any of them 
make seed to stock the place another year. 
3. Select your seed corn from among the best stalks and ears, and plan to 
have, next year, a special seed corn patch. 
4. Make the turnip patch rich and make an extra big sowing for fall and 


5. Order your clover seed if you did not save them; olan crimson clover 
in the extreme northern part of the Cotton Belt. 
6. Keep the farm canner going on all surplus fruits and vegetables, that gro- 
cery bills may be cut to a minimum next Winter. 
7. Plan now for putting in a big fall oat crop; get seed if you haven't them 


8. Keep up with the opening cotton; see your local banker about helping 
you to hold your crop if prices are not right. 
9. Watch the livestock, and if pastures get short supplement their feed. 
10. Clean up, paint up, repair the rotting fences and buildings, and put the 


11. Study our Education Special again, and then see if you can’t do at least 
one thing to improve your localschool. 
12. Keep up the fight against flies and mosquitoes and thus avoid doctors’ 








success on good soil. I have some of 
it growing, and will be able to say 
more about it later. 
Onions Ripening 

LEASE tell me about my onions. 

They were beginning to fall over 
and turn yellow, but the wet weather 
seems to have started a new growth. 
What should be done?” 

Pull and cure the onions at once, 
dry them under cover in a warm airy 
place till you want to sell or use them. 
Better sellas soon as possible, for the 
price will fall when the Northern crop 
comes in. 








Tomato Blight 


HAVE some fine tomatoes almost 

ruined by the blight: What shall I 
do for them?” 

If you had read what I have writ- 
ten frequently about tomatoes you 
would have seen that I have advised 
spraying the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture every 10 days from the start. 
This 1s to prevent leaf blight. “There 
is another blight, however, which no 
amount of spraying will prevent. This 
is the Southern bacterial blight. In this 
blight the plants loaded with green 
fruit will suddenly collapse and die. 
This comes from soil infection, and 
the only thing to do is to plant in un- 
infected soil. Something may be done 
by careful breeding, taking seed from 
plants that live while those around 
them die, and thus breeding a resist- 
ant strain. But for the ordinary leaf 
blight spraying with Bordeaux mix- 


shine and shade, and this will work 
all right. You must have some direct 
sunlight, and the laths will give shade 
as the light moves, The lath house 
in your climate can be made very 
useful in winter and summer, and will 
be a sufficient protection in winter. 





Growing Potatoes Under Straw Mulch 


HE Nebraska Station reports that 

successive trials have shown that 
Irish potatoes grown under straw 
mulch and used for seed the next sea- 
son, will make nearly double the crop 
that /potatoes cultivated will make. 
It would seem then that.this method 
could be well applied to the making 
of the second crop in the South. Cut 
and plant the potatoes in rather shal- 
low furrows and then cover the 
whole plot with pine straw four 
inches deep and the job is done. I 
hope that some of our readers will 
try this mulching method, and learn 
what it will do for us, 





Tomato Rot 


CORRESPONDENT asks: “What 

is the matter with tomatoes when 
they rot before they get ripe, and 
what will prevent it?” 

There are several rots that affect 
the tomato. Most of these are of 
fungous origin, and spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture as soon. as the 
plants are set, and repeated every 10 
days till the fruit is nearly grown, is 
the best preventive. . This, too, as I 
have said, will prevent the blight of 
the leaves and keep the plants heal- 


seem to be of fungous origin. 


is the rot at the blossom tip. It is 


usually more prevalent in dry weath- 4 


er, but also occurs under more favor- 
able conditions, and no amount of 
sptaying seems to affect it. 


Killing an Orchard 
ROM North Carolina: “I have a 
young orchard of peaches and 
pears which I want to put in perma- 
nent grass for a pig pasture. Please 





tell what kind of seed to sow and a 


when.” 

You can make a pig pasture of a 
peach orchard, but you cannot have 
both with eQual success. Putting a 
peach orchard in grass is about the 
best way to destroy it. To get peach- 
es you must cultivate the orchard 
clean every summer till July. You 
can then sow peas in it and hog these 
down when mature, and turn under 
what is left and sow crimson clover 
in the fall to turn under in the spring 
for the benefit of the trees. Or you 
can sow the orchard down in orchard 
grass in October and get a good sod 
if you use 25 pounds of seed an acre, 
but the peach trees will probably be 
ruined by this method. 





Rooting Rose Cuttings 
[X ROOTING rose cuttings the methe 
od used will depend on the kind of 
roses to be grown. The Tea roses are 
naturally evergreen and tender in 
winter, while the Remontants and 
the Ramblers and other hardy annual 
roses, that is annual bloomers ard 
not perpetual bloomers like the Teas 
and some others, ripen their wood in 

the fall and lose their leaves. 

To root the Tea roses make’ cut- 
tings with three buds. Cut imme- 
diately under the lower bud and half 
an inch above the upper one, and 
leave the entire leaf on the upper bud. 
The kind of wood to use is that which 
has just developed a good bud. Re- 
ject the softest tip and make the cut- 


tings of the shoot below which is 


neither hard nor very soft. The best 
time to make the cuttings is in Au- 
gust and September. Prepare boxes 
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three inches deep filled with clean 2 


sand; Insert the cuttings in these in | 


rows, with the leaves all turned one 


way. Put the boxes under shaded | 


glass in a frame or under a shade of 
cheese cloth, and keep the sand soak- 
ing wet at all times. As soon as the 
cuttings have shown 
roots, pot them firmly in pots of the 
two and one-half-inch size and pack 
them closely in a frame under glass 
or cloth and attend to watering regu- 
larly. They will have filled the little 
pots with roots by cold weather, and 
it is best to plunge them -in coal 
ashes in a frame for the winter and 
set them out in the spring. 

Any cutting that loses its leaf is 
not worth potting, even if it raots, 
for it will never make a good plant. 

The hardy roses like the Remon- 
tants and Ramblers can be treated 
very differently. Let these complete- 
ly ripen their wood and lose their 
leaves. Then in November make cut- 
tings eight or ten inches long with a 
bud at the base. Set these full length 
in the soil in rows, so that the top 


bud will be just about at the surface. 


of the soil. Mulch between the rows 
with a thick cover of pine straw for 
the winter, and in the spring most of 
them will root and grow and can be 
lifted and planted in the fall where 
wanted. I have also taken these cut- 
tings in November and tied them in 
bundles and buried them in the soil 
till spring and then set them in rows 
and they did very well. 

Young plants of the tender Tea 
roses got in the fall will be better 
kept in pots under glass or cloth for 
winter and plunged to the rim of the 
pot in coal ashes to keep them from 
rooting out of the pot. Then plant 
them in the spring. The hardy an- 
nual bloomers can be planted at once. 





If J. W., Pritchardville, S. C., will 


send me his name I will answer his - 


letter if a stamp is enclosed. I can- 


not answer unsigned letters. 
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Late Fall, Winter and Early Spring Pastures 


Article No. 30 on “Diversification and Independence in 1915!"’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 














are generally summer pastures. 

Late fall, winter and early spring 
pastures are largely “temporary” pas- 
tures. : 

Just as our temporary winter pas- 
tures serve the double purpose of 
furnishing more or less grazing from 
November to April and also of pre- 
venting the washing and leaching 
away of soil and plant foods, the cli- 
matic conditions which make these 
pastures possible also have a double 
significance. If taken advantage. of, 
these climatic conditions become a 
very great asset, in that they enable 
us to grow a considerable amount of 
the best and cheapest feed and at the 
same time improve the soil, without 
interfering with the growth of the 
regular summer crops. 

The fact cannot be too often point- 
ed out, that our open, wet winters, 
when the lands are bare of growing 
vegetation, is the largest single fac- 
tor in the depletion of our soils. But 
this great disadvantage at once be- 
comes our gréatest advantage, when 
we utilize our long growing season 
for the production of late fall, winter 
gand early spring | eae crops. 


Gre gener “permanent” pastures 


Legumes That Work in Winter 


OR the livestock farmer the grazing 

which may be obtained between 
November 15 and the first of the next 
April is of great importance, but of 
even greater importance is the fact 
that these grazing crops, while fur- 
nishing more or less feed for live- 
stock, also fill the soil with their 
roots, which take up soluble plant 
food that would otherwise be léached 
out of the soils and lost. But these 
benefits derived from winter-grazing 
crops, while great, are not the only 
ones worth considering. The roots 
of the plants and the cover formed 
bind and hold together the soil, thus 
preventing washing, which is such a 
tremendous factor in depleting our 
soils. Furthermore, there is still left 
the most important advantage result- 
ing from the use of winter-grazing 
crops. When legumes are used ni- 
trogen is collected from the air to 
enrich the soil and replenish the sup- 
plies of this most important of plant 
foods used up in the summer by the 
growing of sales or money crops. 

If Southern farmers could be made 
to realize the full value of winter 
cover crops, few acres would fail to 
grow two crops a year. Not until we 
learn this lesson in a manner which 
will result in every acre growing two 
crops a year will we reap the full 
benefits to be derived from our favor- 
able climatic conditions. 


, Winter pastures are valuable for 


the feed they supply for livestock, but 
this value is small in comparison 
with their value as preservers of soil 
fertility. For, after all that may be 
said, there is no such thing as a re- 
liable winter pasture. Under the most 
favorable conditions and in the ex- 
treme South, where milder weather 
and lighter soils offer more favorable 
conditions for growth and the graz- 
ing of the land without injury in wet 
weather, good management will en- 
able one to furnish grazing almost 
the year round; but over'the greater 
part of the Cotton Belt winter pas- 
‘tures are very unreliable, and at best 
can only be depended upon to furnish 
an uncertain quantity of green feed 
to supplement dry feeds and silage. 

While frankly stating that we be- 
lieve fall, winter and spring pastures 
of most importance, as protection to 
e—— 


This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

August 7—Clover and Vetch; Cover Crops 
On Every Acre the Coming Winter, 

August 14—Sowing Turnips, Canning Fruit, 
wr Preparing for the Living at Home Next 

inter, 


the soil, they are well worth while, 
even though uncertain, for the feed 
they furnish alone. We have called 
attention to their greater value in 
soil building not to belittle their val- 
ue as pane but for the purpose 
of adding another and very important 
reason why every effort should be 
made to cover all cultivated lands 
during the season they are generally 
idle or bare of growing crops. 

A more accurate idea of the prob- 
lem will be obtained if we divide the 
so-called winter grazing period into 
two parts. The one we would call 
the late fall and winter period, and 
the other the spring period. There 
are a large number of crops which 
may be used to fit special conditions 
and needs, but for the general or av- 
erage farmer oats and rye will be 
found best for late fall and winter 
grazing, while for spring, crimson and 
bur clover are probably the best. If 
land of fair fertility is used wheat and 
barley may bé added to oats and rye 





killed when weather conditions are 
unfavorable, 

Another essential to the largest 
amount of fall and winter grazing 
from the crops mentioned is a liberal 
amount of seed. When the cereals 
are to be allowed to nature for the 
production of grain extremely heavy 
seeding may not be best, but when 
fall and winter grazing is the chief 
aim heavy seeding is of the utmost 
importance. 

As to whether oats, rye, wheat or 
barley is to be selected as the best 
crop to sow for fall and winter graz- 
ing will depend most largely on the 
character and fertility of the soil. 
Generally speaking, wheat and barley 
require rich soils of the heavier types. 
On the lighter and less fertile soils 
oats and rye are generally superior. 
In fact, while oats are most likely to 
be winter-killed, they are probably 
better adapted to average conditions, 
as they exist throughout the Cotton 
Belt, than any other crop. Rye will 

















VETCH FIVE FEET DEEP ON COTTONPORT PLANTATION, WEST MONROE, LA. 


Oats and vetch make a good winter cover and pasture combination and are fine as an 
early hay mixture, 


for late fall and winter grazing and if 
very rich land is used, rape furnishes 
a still further valuable addition. 

The most important consideration 
in obtaining late fall and winter graz- 
ing is early seeding. Unless the crops 
are sown early enough to enable 


them to make considerable growth — 


before cold weather comes, which is 
unfavorable to the growth of pas- 
ture plants, it is useless to expect 
much grazing from them, until the 
warm weather of early spring. Seed- 
ing as late as is generally practiced 
in the South may be justified for 
spring grazing, or for the other pur- 
poses for which fall seeding is prac- 
ticed, but it is folly to expect late fall 
or winter grazing from such late 
seeded crops. Every year’s observa- 
tion and experience strengthens our 
conviction that early seeded crops, 
whether oats, rye, wheat or barley, 
also make the best yields of grain the 
next summer. If grazing is expected 
from them not only is the early seed- 
ing necessary, but the grazing does 
away with the chief objections to 
early seeding, by preventing too large 
a growth. 


re) 
Use Plenty of Seed 


Y EARLY seeding we mean from 

August 20 to September 15 in the 
Northern half of the Cotton Belt and 
from September 1 to October 1 far- 
ther south. Later seeding, especially 
for rye and wheat, may be practiced; 
but the later the seeding after these 
dates, the less fall and winter grazing 
will be obtained and the fater they 
will begin to furnish good grazing in 
the spring. Later seeding will not 
only. furnish less grazing, but will 
render them more likely td be winter- 


Stand the .winters and make some 
growth on poor land, even when sown 
late; but for best grazing results, 
even from rye, fertile soils and early 
seeding are essential. 


s 
Rape a Fine Crop on Good Land 


HERE is no better late fall and 

winter grazing crop than rape, and 
no better combination for the late fall, 
winter and spring grazing than rape 
and crimson or’ red clover; but it is 
wasting- time and money and means 
certain disappointment to sow rape 
on any but rich land. On the sandy 
soils, containing little lime, rape and 
crimson clover will be found best; but 
on the heavier soils, containing more 
fertility and lime, or where it will 
grow, red clover forms a splendid 
combination with rape for fall seed- 
ing. The rape furnishes a _ large 
amount of late fall and winter graz- 
ing, while the clovers: furnish an ex- 
tremely large amount of the best feed 
from March 1 to May 15, and even 
later if red clover is used. 

Except in the territory immediately 
north of the Cotton Belt we do not 
advise the sowing of the Turf or so- 
called winter grazing oat, for any 
purpose. For grazing, anywhere in 
the Cotton Belt, the Red Rust-proof 
varieties, if sown early, will furnish 
more grazing, will stand the winter, 
and will yield more and better grain. 
Abruzzi rye is probably the best va- 
riety of rye and, of tourse, winter va- 
rieties of both barley and wheat 
should be used. 

These fall-sown cereals will, of 
course, furnish « large amount of 
early spring grazing, but as a general 
rule it is probably more profitable to 
take the stock off them in the spring 











{ 
and allow them to make a cr 
seed or to cut them for hay. } 
over, bur or crimson clover will fi 
nish more spring grazing and will add 
nitrogen to the soil, which they gath 
er from the air. -In fact, crimson clo- 
ver, on good land and with a good 
stand, will furnish more grazing from — 
March 1 to May 15 than any crop 
with which we are familiar. We make 
no exception to this, being fully con- 
vinced that it will furnish more feed 
during this period of its growth than 
any other crop used in the South. 

The following are extracts from 
two letters received from men well 
known to many Progressive Farmer 
readers, which are good illustrations 
of the tremendous carrying capacity 
of crimson clover pastures under fa- 
vorable conditions. 

Col. John Thompson, formerly Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of Tennes- 
see, living near Nashville, writes as 
follows: 

“August 18, 1912, I seeded three and 
a half acres to crimson clover and got 
a good stand. About the fifst of No- 
vember 50 or 60 hogs and shoats were 
turned on the clover, which had at 
that time completely covered the’ 
ground. The shoats were given all 
the corn they would eat, and were 
sent to market about the first of De- 
cember, averaging 174 pounds each. 
They had almost doubled their weight 
in one month. Six brood sows and 
four shoats, weighing about 100 pounds 
each, together with 17 cows and heif- 
ers, had the rin of the patch of clov- 
er nearly every day from December 
1 to March 1, 1913, and from March 1 
these hogs and cows and heifers had 
the run of it night and day up to the 
middle of May, without making any 
appreciable reduction in the growth 
of the clover. In the meantime five 
of the brood sows. had farrowed 39° 
pigs, all of “which are living today 
(July 1), and are in excellent condi- 
tion. This three acres and a half of 
crimson clover gave better returns to 
its owner than twenty-five acres of 
the best blue grass that can be found 
would have given.” 


a 
Crimson Clover Fine in Missis- 
sippi 


M&® J. M. Aldrich, living in north 
Mississippi, at Michigan City, 
writes as follows: 

“The area of the crimson clover 
field was a fraction less than one and 
one-half acres. The seed were sown 
the last week in September. From 
the first of November there was 
scarcely a day during the winter that 
the field was not grazed.: The 14th 
day of March I put 19 head of year- 
lings and one cow and calf on the 
field where they remained continu- 
ously until the 20th of April, except 
at night. The 10th of May I cut four 
two-horse loads of hay off the field, 
expecting to plow the field at once, 
but something prevented, and it was 
the last week in May before it was 
plowed and at that time I could have 
cut at least a ton of hay per acre, 
but turned it under, planting the field 
to corn the 9th of June, and it has at 
this time a magnificent crop ‘growing 
on it. The soil is a loam with red 
clay for a subsoil. There was no fer- 
tilizer put on the field, and the only 
preparation for the clover crop con- 
sisted of running a disk down the 
corn rows and crossing the field with 
a harrow.” 

In sowing crimson clover we advise 
a liberal use of seed, not less than 15. 
pounds to the acre of clean seed. 
When seed in the chaff, or unhulled 
seed is used a still more liberal use of 
seed is. desirable, forswe have some 
evidence that the germination of the 
unhulled seed is not as good or as 
rapid as machine-hulled seed. Prob-« 
ably not less than 30 pounds of seed. 
in the hulls should be used, and un- 
less it is quite free from leaves and 
straw even 40 pounds will probably 
not be too much. We believe the best 
use of Crimson clover is for sowing 
in the cotton fields in September, af- 


(Concluded on page 18, this issue) 



















































































tractor of great power, suitable 
any size farm. Will pull the im- 
ts you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, road drags or. ng “O° 

Will also operate your enshave Cc 

rt, circular saw, etc. more’ work 
n = gap less and is so o simple a anyone 


Power 
A four-cylinder, 2-speed light bry, aed 


Can run 
wry Phe mate Sn Pare 
implement Co. (inc.) 
Rockford, Hi. Dallas, Texas 
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L—Make Your Work Count for Some- 
thing 


NE of the things we wish to talk 

about this month is our tremen- 
dous waste of labor here in the south 
in cultivating, or pretending to culti- 
vate, land that makes practically 
nothing. Especially isthis prodigious 
waste of labor apparent in making 
the corn crop. Even this year, when 
all indications point-to our making 
not only the biggest corn crop in our 
history, but the biggest acreage yield 
per acre as well, there are thousands 
and thousands of acres, thousands 
and thousands of fields, even, that 
will not make enough corn to pay for 
the labor put on them, to say nothing 
of seed corn and fertilizers. 

For the thousandth time, let us re- 
peat that for the farmer who contin- 
ues to make only average yields—15 
bushels of corn and a third of a bale 
of cotton per acre—there is simply 
no future, no hope of ever getting 
beyond the making of anything more 
than a bare living. Still every year 
we see field after field of corn not 
making five bushels to the acre, field 
after field where poor land and poor 
work have resulted in crop failure. 

Isn’t it time that we were applying 
business principles ; time we were 
seeing to it that every unit of labor 
expended brought profitable returns? 
Doing this means that we should 
either plant corn on.better land and 
work it better, or not plant corn at 
all. Making 12 and 15 busheds of corn 
to the acre is economically just as 
bad a habit as buying corn at $1.25 or 


| $1.50 a bushel, and no farmer worthy 


of the name can afford to be guilty of 
either practice. 

The surest remedy we know of for 
this disease is plenty of winter and 
summer legumes—clovers, peas and 
beans Plant your corn on a crimson 
clover sod, and with anything like 
good cultivation, you have come 
mighty near insuring a corn crop dou- 
ble the 15 bushels you have been get- 
ting, 

Get out of the average class; quit 
wasting your labor; make your work 
bring you a living wage. 


IIl—Don’t Let the Cotton Waste in 
the Fields 


ITH August comes cotton picking 

time in many sections of the 
South, and with the coming of cotton 
picking time there generally is a re- 
currence of the waste from allowing 
the cotton to remain unpicked and 
rotting in the fields. 
be high or low in price, the seed from 
a bale will usually pay for picking it, 
and he’s a mighty poor sort of busi- 
ness farmer who will, with the excuse 
that prices are too low, let his cotton 
rot in the field. From careful obsere 
vation we are certain that under av- 
efage conditions a field that will turn 
out ten bales of cotton if picked in 
September and October will hardly 
make more than eight bales if left in 
the field until December or January. 
Then the reduced price due to poor 
grades will probably result in further 
loss to the value of two more bales. 
In other words, the man who, instead 
of picking his cotton as it opens, 
leaves it in the fields until late fall or 
early winter, suffers an average loss 
of around 40 per cent of its total 
value, 

Hold your cotton by all means if 
prices don’t suit you; but the place 
to hold it is under the sheds or in 
warehouses, and not in the burs in 
the fields. 

Ill.—Don’t Rush Your Cotton on a 
“Distress Cotton” Market 


ND while we are talking cotton, 

now’s a good time to emphasize 
anew the folly of throwing our. cot- 
ton on a market already depressed by 
“distress cotton.” We are well aware 
that many, far too many, farmers are 
compelled to market their cotton as 
soon as it is ginned; but we know too 





| that there are Tiemsepes of farmers 





Whether cotton . 


able to hold their cotton who never- 
theless sell it early in the season, in 
competition with Negro tenants the 
South over, for whatever pittance it 
will bring. 

During recent years Southern farm- 
ers have demonstrated as never be- 
fore their ability to market the cot- 
ton crop gradually and thus exert an 
appreciable influence on prices. This 
year, with our banner food and feed 
crops, we are in position toe hold our 
cotton as never before, 

This in many cases is going to mean, 
of course, that many of ys will need 
some little financial assistance; but if 
we have been the right kind of farm- 
ers and if our bankers are the right 
kind of bankers, this is a matter that 
should be arranged without any great 
difficulty, 

American mills are using more cot- 
ton than they did a year ago, exports 
are very little less than last year, and 
it is simply impossible for this year’s 
crop to be as big as the 1914 crop, 
With these facts before us, isn’t it the 
wise policy to stand out for a fair 
price? 

Don’t waste your year’s labor by 
selling in competition with “distress 
cotton,” 





Should the Farmer Too Old to Work 
Move to Town? 


NCLE Henry” Wallace, an old man 
himself, discusses in  Wallace’s 
Farmer the question as to whether a 
farmer too old to work should move 
to town. He thinks not but suggests 
a different plan which we believe will 
make for the happiness for old folks 
pee their point of active work, Says 

r. Wallace: 

“If the good wife should take kind- 
ly to that suggestion, it would not be 
surprising. She has had rather a 
hard time of it all these years.. You 
could get help on the farm, but she 
could get none in the house, and the 
more help you had, the more work it 
made for her. She would naturally 
feel that a good, long rest would be a 
nice thing for her, and suggests that 
the rent of a quarter section should 
easily keep you in comfort in town. 
You think so, too. Don’t be teo sure 
about that. Living out of the grocery 
and meat market is a far different 
matter from living out of the garden, 
the poultry yard, the barnyard. 

“Otherwise she can get along in 
town; for she has her household du- 
ties to keep her busy; she has her 
church and its minor societies. But 
you will find that you are not so tired 
as you thought you were, Man-get- 
ting-lazy. After you get your house 
fixed, the garden made and the yard 
fixed up, you will want something to 
do; but, alas, there are enough old 
fellows in town already to do all old 
men’s work. 

“You will not take nearly so kindly 
to town folks as you thought you 
would from your meetings with them 
before you moved to town. In fact, 
they may not take very kindly to 
you. They will not welcome you to 
their stores if you have nothing to 
sell or buy, nor to their offices, if you 
have no business to transdct. , You 
will lose the political influence you 
had on the farm. Your tenant will in 
all probability be a bigger man politi- 
cally than you are, because he lives 
on the farm and can get votes for the 
office-seeker, if he wants to. 

“You will find yourself longing for 
Saturday te come, when you expect 
your old neighbors to come to town 
to trade, and you can get in momen- 
tary touch with the old life. If you 
have rented for cash, you will proba- 
bly quit thinking about farming, will 
read local news and telegraphic dis- 
patches instead of editorials. This 
will age you mightily, and that will 
react on your health. You may even 
fail to renew for Wallace’s Farmer on 
the advice of your neighbor, who may 
tell you that if you keep on taking it, 
it will make you homesick for the 
farm. In fact, men have told me that 
they have received just that advice 
from other retired farmers. 

“So you will do well if you think 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


@ver garefully this matter of moving 
to town. I don't say you should not, 
There are circumstances under which 
it would ke well to. do so. In case you 
should drop off suddenly, it is quite 
likely that your widow would be bet- 
ter off in town; but you are not likely 
to drop off nearly so soan if you stay 
on the farm. Before deciding to meye 
to town, howeyer, I would suggest 
that you consider the alternative. It 
is no new adyice I am giving you. I 
have spoken of this often. I speak of 
it with more confidence, because men 
and women who have taken my ad- 
vice in this have written me, and 
sometimes come in to tell me how 
happy they were that they did not 
move to town. ; 

“What is that alternative? Rent 
your farm to the best. man that you 
can find, a man who will take care of 
it and maintain fertility, a man whose 
character js such that you can rea- 
sonably expect him to stay on it as 
long as you live, no matter what the 
time of the lease you giye. Build you 
a house of your own on say ten 
acres, or five, a house suitable for 
yourself and wife and what unmar- 
ried children are at home. Don’t build 
it too big, but be sure and have one 
room in it for your visiting children 
or grandchildren. Keep a cow; a 
horse or two, if you like to drive. If 
you are able to afford an automobile, 
get one in addition to the horse or 
two. Help your wife to grow some 
fine chickens. 


Keep in touch with your old neigh- 
bors. They will be nearer and dearer 
to you as they grow old along with 
you. Keep in touch with young life. 
Take an interest in all farming oper- 
ations, Keep in touch with your 
church, your grange, or farmers’ club, 
This, I think, is the best way of 
rounding out a farmer’s life.” 





How Codperative Marketing Brought 
Success to Two Virginia Counties 


| ample read “How Farmers ‘Coép- 
erate and Double Profits” with a 
great deal of interest, being a farmer 
myself. If only our people could be 
induced to lay aside their scruples, if 
I may use such a term, and get to- 
gether, what a change we should 
have! Is there anything more won- 
derful than the way the Danes, driven 
te make'a garden of their little coune 
try, have prospered? 

The account of the “Eastern Shore 
Produce Exchange of Virginia” inter- 
ested me particularly, because I know 
personally many of the people who 
organized this agency. Its history is 
proof positive that farmers can make 
their business as profitable as that of 
any other class. In 15 years the two 
counties of the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia have become about the most 
prosperous in that state, 

Every farmer should read this 
book. WILLIAM E. DODD, 

University of Chicago. 
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CHANGE THE ViBRATION 


it Makes for Health 


A man tried leaving off meat, potas 
toes, coffee, etc., and adopted a break. 
fast of fruit, Grape- Nuts with cream, 
some crisp toast and a cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once 
for the reason that a meat eater will 
reach a place once in a while where 
his system seems to become clogged 
and the machinery doesn’t work 
smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside 
food that is slow to digest and takes 
up food and drink of the highest val- 
ue, already partly. digested and capa- 
ble of being quickly changed into 
good, rich blood and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape- 
Nuts is the natural mineral elements 
(phosphate of potash, etc.,) grown in 
the grains from which it is made. 
These elements are absolutely neces- 
sary for the well-balanced rebuilding 
of body, brain and nerves. 

A few days’ use ot Grape-Nuts will 
show one a way to physical and men- 
tal strength well worth the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” There’s a 
Reason.” 





Grow improved seed . 
corn or some new variety of grain. 
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How to Have Winter and Spring Pastures 


THIS WEEK’S PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 











BELIEVES. IN BUK CLOVER FOR 
PASTURES. 


(Firat Price Letter) 


I AM’ very well fixed for spring pas- 
tures, as I have about 30 acrés in 
Bermuda grass. It is now simply fine 
as. we have had plenty of nain and 
some of it is six to. cight inches high. 
At this time. a gentle rain is falling, 
and” with. Jersey cows, calts and. Po- 
land+China hogs grazing to their 
freart’s content, any one. who could 
look on this. scene and not thank the 
Giver of: all good gifts would he a 
poor man indeed. 

I believe some day north Louisiana. 
will be in Bermuda and other grasses 
and raising stock and making butter 
and blossoming like the rose where 
we have in the past ruined. more good 
land with cotton than-all other things 
combined I am glad to say there is 
not. a stalk on my farm this year. 

I am preparing for my winter pas~ 
ture more extensively this fall. Last 
September I planted one bushel of 
bur clover seed im a small garden that 
had net wire to protect: it from stock 
andchickens, so I could save the seed. 
While the winter was cold, it grew 
very fime and: was: the delight of all 
who saw it. After it died’-down in 
May it was so thick that nearly all 
tlre seed were om topof the straw. I 
cut it: in strips about 10 feet wide and 
rolled:it: uplike a. carpet andthen un- 
roliedit overa large wagon sheet, and 
the seed would fall out by: shaking. 
Off this: small place I gathered five oat 
and four bram sacks: full of the burs, 
whielr will plamt what I want and 
some to spare my neighbors. I have 
beem planting oats for winter pasture, 
but will plant bur clover this fall. 

jh LEE. BESTER. . 

Downsville, La. 


INSURING THE FEED SUPPEY 
we 
(Prize. Letter) 
N. Fair View Stock. Farm. 12 acres 
of oats have beem harvested, the 
land well prepared and put, to cow- 
peas, soy beans and Spanish peanuts. 
From these 12 acres is. expecte1 an 
abundance of hay and. excellent graz- 
ing for hogs.. There are also growing 
25 aeres of running peanuts. that will 
help round out the 30 head of Poland- 
China: pigs and. furnish hay for the 
work stock, Ninety acres, of velvet 
beans, will form: the bulk of grazing 
during the fall and winter. 

Bermuda roots. are now being plant- 
ed for permanent summer pasture 
where rye wilk be sown. in October. 
The rye will furnish grazing for the 
latter part of the winter, after which 
the: Bermuda. will take its, place. On 
the already sodded. Bermuda, bur 
clover will be sown. in. September. The 
cotton middles will he put to. oats af- 
ter the first picking. 

The temporary pasture which is in 
the crop. rotation will be put in oats 
and vetch during October to be graz- 
ed, but later harvested and followed 
by legumes. 

WILLIAM E, BLOCKER, Jr. 

Ariton, Ala. 


USES A MIXTURE OF OATS, 
WHEAT AND RYE 


(Prize Letter) 


1 REGARD to pasturing, I have had 
considerable experience and I find 
that a good rye patch is. right good 
for winter and spring, but not. as 
good as a mixture of one-third: wheat, 
one-third rye and one-third oats. 
Hogs, cattle and all other stock seem 
to do better on this than on either 
alone. For summer, bur clover and 
Bermuda grass are best, with plenty 
of running water and shade. For 











summer I also have my rye field plant- 
ed: in cowpeas, corm and cane [I al- 
low my smalf pigs to run in this. pas- 
is alk up good. 


ture as soon as: it 


The pigs nip. the corn and cane but 
will not. bether the peas: 

When any man, thinks. of raising 
hogs, cattle or stock of any, kind 
without. making good pastures for 
them,. he had. better give up. his. job. 
For fall, 1 plant: a special corn field 
for my, hogs. and cattle. I plant corn 
in. seven-foot rows, thick in the drill, 
and put. twe. rows. of peas in. one mid- 
dle’ and one. of: Spanish. pegnuts, in, the 
other. I then stick out. potatoes. all 
over the field. Then after I gather 
corn, I never pick up any corn from 
the: ground, but put my hogs andi cat- 
tle im This means fat hogs and! cat- 
tle. Last falk E penned my hogs: just 
10: days and, killed the fathest anes I 
had ever- butchered. 

Dillon,, SiC. my. Ge. BRADDY. 


FINDS. NOTHING BETTER THAN 
BERMUDA, WHITE CLOVER AND 
LESPEDEZA 


(Prize. Letter) 


HE soit om my farm is a gravelly 
silt foam or heavy loam, deficient 

in lime. In. 1908 I wrote to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, asking for ad- 
vice as to what’ variety or varieties 
of grass might be most likely to suit 
my soil and conditions. In answer to 
this request I received a mail sack full 
of samples of eight varieties of grass 
seed, with a request to plant all of 
then» and report results to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Tlris seed 
I planted on well prepared but not 
very rich ground, and for three years 
kept an accurate account of results: 
Pounds of Dry Hay 








1909 1910 1911 
Tali meadow oat grass. 6,435 (550 6480 
Orehard Grass, ..... +. 2,276 3,000, 3,120 
Meadow fescue ....++0. 2,041 1,839 none 
Italiam rye grass wa 25 875 none 
BOA Winns os ntancs ~ 1116 3872 2,080 
Peectte ST@SS 2. ec cs see none none none 
Bromus Imermis: ...... 1,742 92 none 
TATROGIE. so.no nimin:s acme none 2,807 mane 


- During the past four years the or- 
chard grass, Redtop and timothy have 
all. improved, while the tall oat grass 
has not dome as; well as it did the 
first three years; after planting. 

Having made neo tests of the feed- 
ing value of any of these grasses, I 
am unable to say which grass makes 
the best; hay. Several of them are 
good, and continue to do well for a 
good many years: without reseeding. 

This is. the third year that bk have 
tried Sudan grass in a small way. I 
find: it mo better feed. tham the sweet 
serghums, but is. more easily handled 
than sorghum, and wilk make a crop 
of hay if planted as late as. July 15. 
For 2 permanent pasture there is 
nothing that I know,. better than Ber- 
muda, white clover and lespedeza. 

Limestone, Ark. J.R. PAXTON: 


The Crop Lien Eaw Must Be 
Repealed 


NE reason why the farmers are 

not as prosperous today as the 
commercial and manufacturing classes 
is thatthe surplus. of the more pros- 
perous farmers has gone into the 
banks to the aid of the merchants, 
manufacturers and speculators at. the 
expense of the less prosperous farm- 
ers. The money is lent by the farm- 
ers to the banks at 4.per cemt. and the 
banks in turn lend it to the mer-. 
chants. at 6 per cent. With this. 
money merchants buy supplies. and 
sell them: to. farmers at from 30 to 50 
per cent. Before selling groceries or 
fertilizers to farmers the merchants. 
secure themselves by taking crop 
liens. The maker of the note accom- 
panying the crop lien “signs up” in 
the early spring for the full face 
value of the note for merchandise to 
be advanced to the giver of the note. 
Then the goods are “advanced” all 
during the crop growing period. 
“Thus the poor unfortunate slave,” 
to quote. fromm a writer in The Pro-. 
gréssive Farmer, “begins to pay in- 
terest before he has had anything at 








aff; and ite adiiitiom te: the time 
att 2@ te 30: cent: interest: there: is. 
an additional 6-per cent carried’ in. the 
liem mote,” 
The Express; contt: name a. number |) 
ef men, in Lee and other counties |, 
who once owned large plantations.) 
but who now live on “rented” land: | 
They are victims of the crop liew sys | 
tem. Im onder to. pay off the crop 
liens whticlk they had made they gave 


mortgages om their farms and. im the) 


end last everything: The land which 
they should have: left to theie clit | 


dren. is now owned by men wie live | : 


im town. and who. rent, it: te them or 
others. The crop lem systenr is: wie~ |i 
ious. amd works harm: to the elass eff 
mem whom it was intended to help, |i 
The law: ought to be repealed,”— 
Sanford Express. ~ 


Hot Weather Rutfes for Work Horses 


| Fema lightly and drive slowly.. 
2. Stop im tlre shade if possible, 
3% Water your horse as efttem as: | 
possible. So long as. a. horse. is worl. | 
ing, water in small quantities: will not: |! 
hurt him, But let him drimk only a} 
few swallows if he is going to stand | 
still. De not fail to water him. at | 
night. after he has eaten his hay. 
4. When he comes. im after work, | 
sponge off the harness marks and 
sweat, his: eyes, his nose and mouth, | 








and the dock. Wask his feet but not a | 


his legs. , 
5. Do not use a horse-hat, unless. 
it is a canopy-tep hat. The ordi- 
nary bell-shaped hat does more harm | 
than good. 
& A sponge on. top of the head; |. 
pr even a cloth, is: good if kept wet. 

If dry it is: worse than nothing, 


7. If the horse is overcome by | 


heat: get him into the shade, remowe: 
harness and bridle, wash out his 


mouth, sponge hin: all over, shower |) 
his legs, and give him two. ounces ef}: 


aromatic spirits of ammonia, or two 
ounces of sweet spirits of mitze, in a./ 
pint of water; or give him. a pint of 
coffee, warm, Cook his head at once, 
using cold water, or, if necessary,, | 
chopped ice, wrapped in a cloth, 

8 Watch your horse. If he stops | 
sweating suddenly, or if he breatites: 
short and quick, or if his ears droop, } 
or if he stands with legs braced 
sideways, he is in danger of 2 heat or 
sum stroke amd needs attentiom at 
once. 

9 Tk it ts so hot that the horse | 
sweats im the stable at might, tie him 
outside, with bedding under him. Un- 
less. he cools. off during the night, he 
cannot welf stand the next day’s heat. | 

L. A, ARMISTEAD. 


Recommends. Bermuda and White 
Clover 


Fo am ordinary pasture E would 
suggest that ome first give Bermu- 
da grass and‘white clover a, trial. Al} tf. 
mint ef these twa splendid pas- | 
ture plants: will prove wery satisfac- 
tory. Bermuda grass is @ fine soil 
builder. Tt holds, the soif firmly to- 
gether by its roots, and thus prevents 
washing, It will stand the tramp and 
pick of cattle. 








itself, and spreads rapidly. White 
clover wilh also stand tramp and 
abuse of cattle. By mixing these twe; 
ene being a winter and the other a 


summer crop, we cam come nearer tort 


having a “year-round” pasture. 
E.. T.. BUICE. 
Hickory Grove, S. C. 


Planting Crimsen Clever and Rye 
HAVE two fields, one has wheat 
on it and the other has corn. On 

the corn ffeld F am, going to sow 
crimson clover when I work my corm 
the last time amd If am going to. use 
this field for winter. pasture. 
‘Lam going to-turm the wheat stub- 
ble and sow it in rye for spring pes- 
turing, which will afferd my cattle 

enough green stuff to eciiuas a. 


good flow of milk. 
W. L. COOPER. 












| fin the Sevth, and has been manufactur- 


) B saw seils, grist mills,feed: mills:and enail- 
ae pir Writ pr 


**HWSTLER’’ 
| Minchiiwery, is Quaranteed 


While white clover } 
has about the same qualities, it also} 
has others. Et holds the soil together, | 
grows on any kind of soil, reseeds | 











We have 60 4 H.P.,. 60 @ BiB, 5@ 8 
B.P. that. we are. goimg to offer at a 
Price. less: than half our regular price— 
even lower tham cost of production, 


4 .P. Engine complete, $99.00 


These engines are eur mest resent: de- 
Sign, have our very latest improvemenss 
andi eperate on either Gasoline or Kere- 
psene, They are not in the class with the 
low: price, cheap, engine, put are large, 
‘pewerful and built for heavy-duty, dug- 
» able, long. and. satisfactory serwiee. 


Remember only fifty of eagh—when 
| these are sold no mor@ will be offered 
} at thin price. 


Our company has a reputation fer 
honest construction, square aaliag, ™ re- 
Mability: and perfectly desi da 
ery;, worth over half a. million dollazs, 
has the lergest and mest complete works 








ing high-class machinery for practically 
half a century. 


Dan't Delay—Act Now.. 


Tomorrew may be tee late, for thebe 
engines: wilk not stay om hand, leng:, Cp 
this.ad,, maik to us, and we will ship you 
withea® delay either size you desire. 
Simply cheek off: the one. you. want write 
your erder and engine. will be. shipped 
without the usuel cash requirements. 


€OULD. WE OFFER: MORE? 


Remempber—only fifty, of each Tihts 
is your ehamce tq get, a high-grade em 
gine at a price lower than ever offered 
before, 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 
JACKSON, TENN. 
We also make high grade steam engines, 














Teacourate, dur shia, eh craae 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29 gives full partieniars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


class Port- 
é % Sota cise: Match: 
P and Moulder. 


flooring, ceil- 
meuldings, etc, 


J ad ao 






and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 











WHY FF PAYS 


Why Does: Farm. Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


aclean, well-edited, high- 
Because tisce farux paper. editori- 
ally creates, a desire for certain. cqam- 
This, being so, a market is.created 
, for. various things and. the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has, 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close. a trade, 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
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Chickamauga, Ga. 
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AL WTAD NILES 


“rE Whirlwind is certainly a glutton for work”, writes 
one of many enthusiastic owners.—‘‘It takes the fodder 
as fast as we can get it there and elevates ‘way way up— 






















































































no band cuttin chokes, kes, Or Feed se 
abeolte's it week, uniform 6 cpuk wal aa corm abled eratuga stn and tends 
t working hence least friction, Every 
fon i withstands froma’ 8,000 to 17,000 Ibe, gretes were eee te tine 
; tit to investigate 
ss ” gE boo oe: Winy and nd How fo KS 
ewes lot —— br ther vow to 
in our free weekly evo 
: ‘ WHIRLWI bak = 

BULLETIN 


I’'ts yours for tas —= 
Wilder-Strong Impl’t Co, i 


WHIRLWIND "teased wt 








ONE i py 
SILAGE AER 


Joe you wag have to wait for the cuntommaeeine 3 bees saw ce te when 
roi my Oey cone ® or ines fast or slow. Throws ai and puts the cnn 
It is safe, too. Automatic wi bs rae makes accidents 
impossible to operator. Steel plate case, solid disc, steel 
ns m. Three be 
knives, (easy to o, Keep 
ae = — very an esos Saas 3 
1. D. up. ata price you want to pay. 
- Di. jstributing houses 
SWAYNE, necuwon N & £0. 1383 Mein St, Richmond, Ind. 
NEY MAKER” Hay Balers F 


SAFE 








Distributors: B.F.AVERY & SON 
Louisville, Ky., mg ta, Ge, Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and e Dallas, Texas. 


ep S 5 Ensilage Cutters and 


Silo Fillers with Blower 
STEEL ae 


Especially designed for steam _povrer end 
extraordinarily heavy work. Stee 
known to be than castiron. The 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


: Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
—_ @ special club on any papers you may 





ht, ean ire till you get our Catalog and 

piseas snettete one money order—and it’s all eae Saag We’ comely Sead Fagor 
May we serve you? ae . W. GRAY’S Bog ys 
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Which is the®, 
Best Silo? 
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=) eo tomernen re 
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Mr. Harry Pugh, ‘manager of the Beatrice Creamery Company, Topeka, 
Kansas, took a silo “census” of his state. In an article in the “Farmers’ 
Mail and Breeze’’ of March 14, 1914, he said of it: 


**T have taken considerable trouble to find out the actual number of silos in Kansas. 
After making alltheinquiries through reliable sources that it was possible to make, I found 
that thef ollowing figure sare fairly pocuneees 5 
. sateen og Fa Bo care ee as erey Sense: 50 built of floorings; 5 

uff Je metallat 
100 galvanized iron; 40 pit, or hole-in-the opie, and 15" ike sath danemeeeates 


Of a total of 5,715 silos in the Stateof Kansas, 5,155 were wood! 


Kansas has given all types of silos . thorouw: soagle try-out,and has determined which is best. 
pene farmers oe Prosperous, can “ ord to buy the best. 
ery ten 6i oe ansas farmers have bought, 
NINE’ "ARE woopD! 
Andit'sth s the same w. same Soe with 2 granary. 
Everybody. knowsgrain keeps best in a wood contain- 
er. You can build a Southern Yellow Pine storage bin / 
e granary for 4 —e a eee preety In oe SILO nas 
ays of soaring wheat prices, how! ong willyou have /paom ann pin pauc aaa 
to hold poss grain to make a profit en the building hiss oes AND BN PLANS « - - E 
DR WOAUNGINE RS 255 CoN Ne 9 a le eee ae aR 
Incestigate! Fillout the attached f oqupes and ABLE ¢ OF LUMBER TESTS - « |= 
e have 














SOUTHERN PINE ASS’N 
608-G Interstate Bank 


mail—our publications are FREE 
nothing to sell to you 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION / oe. 
Interstate Bank Bldg. Now Orieans,ia, / -F.D State 















































Ten Livestock Suggestions for 
August 


UNE, July and the first half of Au- 
gust are the months during which 


J|it.is most difficult to furnish good 


grazing for hogs, and consequently 
many pigs farrowed this spring have 
made little growth since they were 
weaned. This is not the way to pro- 
duce pork economically. The spring 
pigs should be pushed along by feed- 
ing a littl grain until the fall grazing 
crops are ready. 


Even though peanuts, soy beans, 
velvet beans, etc., are plentiful and 
corn or other such feeds high-priced, 
it will pay to feed some feed to Sup- 
ply the ‘wtarbohydrates needed while 
the hogs are grazing these legume 
crops. On the other hand, even 
though corn may be plentiful and 
cheap in some sections this fall, it 
will pay to give the fattening hogs 
something rich in protein along with 
the corn. If there are no peanuts or 
soy beans available it will pay to feed 
1 part of tankage to 8 or 10 parts of 
corn, but for the last month before 
slaughtering or selling 1 part of 
cottonseed meal to 3 of corn may 
take the place of tankage. 


Don’t fail to feed the hogs on a 
mixture of 1 part cottonseed meal to 
3 parts by weight of corn for one 
month (no longer) before slaughter- 
ing or marketing, for good gains 
will be made on this ration, and 
consequently cheap pork will be pro- 
duced; but better still, the pork and 
lard will be firm or hard and of better 
quality. Hogs fattened on peanuts, 
cowpeas, or soy beans may be docked 
a cent a pound on the market if the 
packers know that they have been 
fattened on these feeds; but if cot- 
tonseed meal and corn are fed for 
three or four weeks before the hogs 
are marketed they will make better 
carcasses than if fattened on corn 
alone. -Avoid earning a bad reputa- 
tion for Southern hogs by feeding 
some cottonseed meal for three or 
four weeks before marketing. 


IV. 


‘ During the fall months, when pas- 
tures are apt to be short, or dry and 
tough, the calves should receive some 
extra feed. If they are still getting 
milk, any sort of grain, like corn or 
oats will be good; but if they are old- 
er and getting little or no milk, then 
corn alone is not a good feed, but a 
mixture of two parts each of corn 
and oats and one part of cottonseed 
meal will be better. The spring colts 
should also have some grain if the 
best growth is expected. Neglect of 
the spring calves and colts during the 
fall months is largely responsible for. 
their failure to do well their first win- 
ter. A colt should reach one-half its 
full mature weight by the time it is 
one year old, 


Vv. 


There is no better feed, than good 
silage, and if the spring calves and 
colts, from four to six months old, 
are not getting what they need in the 
pastures there is nothing better than 
silage, with a little cottonseed meal 
scattered over it. If there is no sil- 
age, then green stuff of almost any 
sort, run through a feed cutter, with a 
little cottonseed meal scattered over 
it, will keep these young things grow- 
ing nicely. 

_ Vi 


There is no reliable winter pasture, 
except possibly on the sandy lands of 
the extreme South, but if fall crops 
are sown early enough, late fall graz- 
ing, and winter grazing when the 
lands are not too wet, may be had 
with reasonable certainty. For graz- 
ing, use plenty of seed, on a well pre- 
pared seed bed and sow from August 
20 to September 20, according to lo- 
cation. Nearly all the failures to se- 


cure late fall and winter grazing are 
due to late seeding. Oats, wheat, barley 
and rye, and rape on very rich land, 
are our best fall and winter-grazing 
crops. Oats are generally satisfac- 
tory, but on good land barley and 
wheat will make more growth and 
are liked better by livestock. 


VIL. 


If the best grazing is desired for 
next March and April and then land 
suitable for corn growing, we suggest 
that there is nothing quite equal to 
crimson clover. We know of no other 
crop that will furnish as much graz- 
ing from March 1 to May 15, and we 
would rather have corn planted May 
15 to June 1 after crimson clover had 
been grazed and turned under than to 
have it planted in March or April on 
the same land without the crimson 
clover. If a growth such as an in- 
credible amount of stock cannot keep 
down is desired next spring, sow 
some crimson clover on fairly good 
land during September, preferably be- 
fore the 15th. 

VIII. 


This is a good time to kill the ticks; 
in fact, any time is a good time to kill 
ticks. If no eggs are laid in the pas- 
tures by the old mother ticks after 
September 1, these pastures will be 
free of ticks ‘by the first of next May. 
Every tick killed after September 1 
means many less ticks next spring. 
Since 250,000 square miles of territory 
has been cleared in the last eight or 
nine years, why can’t every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer clean his 
farm? There can only be one reason, 
and that is that he does not yet real- 
ize how much it would be worth to 
him to have his pastures, his county 
and his state free of these pests. It 
is easy to get rid of them, but mighty 
expensive to keep them. 


IX. 


Now that silo filling time is here, 
we wish again to state that the keep- 
ing of the silage depends more on the 
way it is put in the silo than on the 
kind of silo or the sort of crop used 
for silage. The crop should be ma- 
ture, but for the very best results 
should still contain enough moisture 
so that it will pack well and keep 
without the addition of water. We 
would rather have a crop so mature 
that it is necessary to add a little wa- 
ter to preserve it than to have it too 


green; but, as stated, it is better to . 


put the material in the silo in such a 
state of maturity that its own mois- 
ture will keep it. Corn should be well 
glazed and the shucks beginning to 
turn yellow before it is put in the silo. 
Sorghum should not be put in the silo 
until the seeds are hard and the crop 
is mature, 

In filling the silo the points of im- 
portance are, proper distribution of 
the material to the outer portions of 
the silo; thorough tramping around 
the outsides of the silo, two to four 
men being kept tramping all the time. 
The material should be cut in short 
lengths, especially for filling the last 
six or eight feet, and if the top can 
be thoroughly wet down or covered 
with some fine material and well 
soaked with water and tramped, less 
silage will spoil on top. 


X. 


Did you think we had forgotten 
about mowing the weeds in the pas- 
tures? We add suggestion No. 10 
just to insist once more that the pas- 
tures are intended for growing grass, 
and if they are growing weeds in- 
stead, these weeds are cheating you 
out of a pasture. The remedy is to 
mow down the weeds. They have no 
more business growing in the pas- 
tures than in the cotton fields. They 
are robbers and should be put out of 
business. 





Hotor is the most dishonored word in our 
language, No man ever touched another 
man’s honor; no nation ever dishonored an- 
other nation; aM honor’s wounds are self 
flicted.—Andrew Carnegie. 
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Saturday, July 31, 1915] 


Meeting Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 18, 
19 and 20 


HE meeting of the Southern Cat- 

tlemen’s Association held last year 

at Meridian, Miss., probably brought 
together the largest number of South- 
ern cattlemen ever before assembled 
east of Texas. The third annual 
meeting of this Association will be 
held August 18, 19 and 20, 1915, at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
_ The sessions will be held in the 
auditorium of the Tutwiler Hotel, 
and this hotel will also be the head- 
quarters of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation during the meeting. Birming- 
ham is well supplied with hotels 
where accommodations may be had 
to suit the varying,tastes of all. Sev- 
eral of these are located near Asso- 
ciation headquarters. 

An auction sale of pure-bred beef 
cattle, Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus 
and Herefords, will be held on the 
last day of the meeting. These cattle 
will be inspected by the Secretary of 
the Association before they are ship- 
ped to Birmingham. As a further 
guarantee that the cattle will be of a 
quality suited to the needs of the 
South, only such animals will be of- 

- fered for sale as are approved by a 
committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion the first day of the meeting. 

The average Southern man starting 
in the cattle business does not want 
extremely high-priced cattle, but he 
does need and should be willing to 
pay for pure-bred cattle of good qual- 
ity.- It is the aim of the Association 
to see that only this class of animals 
are offered at this sale. g 

The program which has been pre- 
pared is a good one for the practical 
cattle man. Those getting up the 
program believe that helpful informa- 
tion will better suit those who will 
attend than “orations” dealing in gen- 
eralities. We know what we ought 

to do and about what we can do, and 




























































































to do. The program aims at supply- 
ing this need. 
(a With a splendid program, reduced 
railroad passenger fares, and a high- 
class\auction sale of cattle especially 
adapted to Southern needs, this meet- 
ing should be attended by every 
prominent cattleman in the South. It 
is. especially desired that Alabama 
™ #cattlemen attend in large numbers, 
-@~=sobut our Alabama members will have 
to do some good work if they exceed 
the mark set by Mississippi last year. 
a For constitution and by-laws and 
blank applications for membership 
address the Secretary, Tait Butler, 
Box 935, Memphis, Tenn. 


Get These Books and 
Bulletins 























You may get any of the following bulletins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farmer 
a at prices mentioned: 


: United States Department of Agriculture, 
% Washington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
» . 675, The Round Headed Apple Tree Borer; 
Bulletin No. 240, Pasteurizing Milk in Bot- 
tles and Bottling Hot Milk Pasteurized in 
Bulk; 

Reprint from Yearbook for 1914, Codper- 
ative Marketing and Financing of Market 
Associations; 

Movement from City and Town to Farms, 

Experiment Station, Baton 
7@ Rouge, La.—Bulletin No. 154, “Protecting 
"@ Cabbage and Cauliflower from Attacks by 
; orms. 





Bi. Department of Agriculture, Atlanta, Ga.— 
— Bulletin No, 13, How Can We Control Hog 
>» Cholera? 
' New Jersey Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J.—Vol. 1, No. 3, April, 1915, 
Marketing the Sweet Potato Crop in New 
Jersey. 
a Illindis Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill.— 
a Bulletin No. 179, A Biochemical Study of 
Nitrogen in Certain Legumes; 
Bulletin No. 181, Soil Moisture and Tillage 
for Corn, 


oe No. 146,'The Hessian Fly in IIl- 





“i California Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
" Cal.—Bulletin No. 256, The Value of Barley 
for Cows Fed Alfalfa. 


Grown in Mississippi Association, Jackson, 





s—Annual Report of Secretary and 
Treasurer, H, E. Blakeslee. 
Indiana Experiment Station, Lafayette, 





Mad.—Builetin No. 178, Cattle Feeding; Bul- 
HHetin No. 179, Sheep Feeding; Circular No. 
0, The Creamery and Testers’ License Law. 













When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
ll advertisement in The Progressive 
er, 














PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
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Hereford, Shorthorn and 
. Angus Breeding Stock 


AT PUBLIC SALE. 


During the Southern Cattlemen’s Association we will hold a Public 
Sale of Pure-bred, Registered Cattle at 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., AUG. 20th 
40-—Bulls—40 20—-Females—20 
These cattle will be picked from some of the best herds in the country. The sale, while 
being conducted by oe oval, sanction and hearty support of The South- 


e appr 
ern Cattlemen’s Ass 
No better guarantee of the quality, health and 
‘ogressive 





1. 
Dr. Talt Butior and Committee will select end a 
ven than an to say t at Dr Dr. Tait Butler, Editor of The Pr nigra 
rsonally select, inspect and approve the cattle before t the 
After their Grivel, none will be sold that are not further approved by a 


COME TO THIS SALE. 
Be sure to come to this sale and Convention. The best stock raisers from Virginia to Texas will be 
there. It’s your . pportunity to eure a lot from these big men and get good breeding stock. 


Catalog Fr-___ Write for catalog quick, so if you can’t come in person you can make mail bids. 7 
pier bids sent to Dr. Tait Butler, the or the will be 
given rcaretal, honest attention, 


Cobb & Derby, 
York, Ala. — 


mittee of the As Association. 








Fred Reppert, 


Auctioneer. 
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Auction Sale of DUROC SWINE. 


CHAMPION “PALS PREMIER” 
BRED sows, 


Lebanon, Ky., 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1915. 


46 Head—38 Sows and Gilts, 
& Boars, 3 Open Gilts—46. 


et of Fancy Col, Superba and Defender’s Ohio 
Free catalogs to any address. Write now. 


Box P, LEBANON, KY. 






Ghiel 


J. 0. DUNCAN, 





now the need is for information how | 

















The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite Sa egg forage feeds are plenty. The 


Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. it you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshice Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE. 


The sol is destined to be the boone, grounds of America. Your mild winters, 
ason and ab ama a pecubie and the 


undant grasses and pasture 
fe mone ‘ted to feed the people makes it a necessity. a 


















Savd, 





English Shires, Gestation. Bary ceva ~ ms, H 
Angus, Yorkshires, Tamwerths and Berkshires. 


a For twenty-five years I patie had ¢ eeleciuaae in selecting joncae 
+ ju for American breeders stock from th = Any st he: pte of 
land. Commission me. Can furnis of reference ces, 
: GEO. ELLIS, M. R. G. V. S., quossor, : neer Manchester, England. 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH FARMS, : 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky. 


Co-Operation Makes For Success 
If you have any cattle for sale or want to purchase any, communicate with 
this office. Good Shorthorns are in demand. 


Arherican Shorthorn Breeders’ Seegeinam, 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ili. 



































BERKSHIRES 





ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


SELWYN FARMS peritie Comprise ithe blood of 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. mpion Riva terpiece, Premier 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE nom lowell ind Wrecworthcesing 
Pigs $35 service boars from $20. Breeding and 
in siduailty cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 
Give us a trial. 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
four months old. ORDER TODAY. 


WINDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
hoi di 
DUROC PIGS, and indivigual execlience, 
TAMWORTEHS, Priccs Sone “Satistaction 











Lee’s Premier rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam soid for $1,500 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 





“Oftepring of elt Live Stock Show, Chicago, sl Ms Guaranteed. ‘anteed. 
spring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
hogs wuarantend hata iy cay Ang JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. Duroc-Jerseys: Bess"! Born tab Myers 
’ 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. | j.+-req and guaranteed. 20% cut for next 30 days, 


or until we sell 50. Better get yours early. e 





MAMMOTH BLACKS 











978 Pound Mammoth Black. 
ar, sn Rar deme oa C., June 15, 1907 


bouigit of you and he 4 lied the Maminoih meek viet 
=? L. Guyer. 


s Yours truly, 
jome extra fine on hand. 
sold, Price 8 to jo works aa pepe te deh = 


John A. Young & Sons, ; Greensboro, N. C, 


O. I. C. HOGS 























R22, Bedford Wie 
Q L C’s. A choice lot of boars and sows from $ 
and sired: by. fing hoes oid, out of extra fing sows 
One choice bred gilt. Ail stock shipped as 
Write me. 
R. Q. OWEN, 8.F.D.2, Bedford, Va, 

TAMWORTHS 
pilates Nha 
wood individ for sale. —— 
D. 3. LYBROOK, Mor R.1, Hoe N.C, 
POLAND-CHINAS ‘ 








POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
Tv. BE, BROWN, — MURFREESBORO, TENN. 











GUERNSEYS 


THE GUERNSEY 


stands for Economical uction. 
seat fr, conte renin one 
want cows that will improve your Dairy? 


Write for free literature. 
Guernsey Cattle Club, : 
Box W. Peterboro, N.H, 


HOLSTEINS 


~ ataeammnineiataemantae 
[Holsteins AND Guernseys 


200 head to epbéct fro th 
“ m t! itera. Heavy produere, 














Zo 
Give usa 


uarren FARM, Elkton, Md. 











HOLSTEINS 

Ww f 

pezece eestne sax Taner of the seme of Biva Goal 

Holstein bull, out of Advanced 

with heavy butter and milk records. 

EGE Ay 

oa te oupgly tolscenlon mean ieee 
Johnson Bible College. 

| Kimberlin Heights, 


caw Bonen 


ae teens on al dean 
ccuete your 


Bieemiing high 
"Sites. penne Ky. 
HEREFORDS 
Roneterg and poore ny Bulis -_ Tongan of best qua- 
rite us your = 


be 








"avn 








cattle Holste Ins tag 
men. Write 
WILSON 
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JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM. 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


RB. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C, 














SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the F 
for prices on what you ode gg beset: 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenz, 
HORSES AND JACKS 


Percheron Stallion | 


The undersigned has for sale the yearling 
Percheron stallion, 
oa. Recorded Number 113461 in 
the Percheron Society of America. 
This colt is sired by Draper out of Her- 
mine, an imported mare. Dragon is one of 
the greatest sires nF America and Cornsilk’s 
half-sisters won the Fu at the 1913 
International pra Show. 
‘This offers a opportunity to buy a 
youn stallion * whose ‘plood lines cannot be 
excelled. 


Lindsey Patterson, Winston-Salem, N.C. 




















The Progressive Farmer, once a week, one } litters by mature sows, 
year, $1. w. W. AY. 


Cruso, N.C. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































CLARENCE POE, r . President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President:and Editor 
Bi. MOSB, .. Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, - Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ Secretary-Treasurer 
J. A. MARTIN, Advertising Manager 


dL. ‘Moztord, General Representative 
= ——— 
T HAS disappointed us that more songs have not 
been written about the Farmers’ Union move- 
ment im the South and Grange movement in the 
North. A great movement should inspire great 
singers. But the two songs for farmers’ clubs we 
printed recently are first-rate, and simce they are 
to be sung to familiar tunes, should be popular. 








N THE South most cultivated grasses and -clovers 

do better when sown in the fall. Next spring is 
too late to start to make a pasture for next year. 
Now is the time to get the lamd ready for seeding 
if a pasture ts desired next summer. Lespedeza 
, and Bermuda may be put out next spring, but bur, 
white, alsike and red clover,-with most grasses, do 
better sown in the fall. 





HE North Carolina State Farmers’ Union is 

wisely pushing the plan for pooling -cotton 
seed described by Professor Crosby in last week’s 
paper. As President Alexander and Secretary 
Faires say im a circular letter just issued om the 
subject: 


“Under this plan, in the counties where it has 
been thoroughly tried out in previous years, it 
often happened that the pooling member haul- 
ed home three bags more of cottonseed meal 
from the seed of a bale of cotton than his 
neighbor who was not in the pool got from the 
seed of a bale on the same day.” 





HE Greenville, S. C., Piedmont calls attention 

to a shameful condition we have often de- 
nounced—namely that it is the big estates that get 
off with low assessments while small properties 
are assessed at much more nearly their full value. 
It says: 


“A $500 cottage never gets on the books at 
$25—five per cent of its value—but a $300,000 
piece of business property may be returned at 
$15,000. 


What is the remedy but ptblicity? Why not 
assess land and improvements separately and then 
publish in a county paper the number of acres in 
towns, the size of the lot and assessed value per 
each tract and the assessed value per acre—or a 
front foot? 





agency is a thoughtful article on “Hours of Labor 
on the Farm,” by Mr. Green, elsewhere in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer. We certainly agree 
with Mr. Green that our work should be better 
systematized and put on a more business-like 
basis. Just why should farm labor work fourteen 
hours a day at certain seasons and none at all dur- 
ings others? Just why should we expect to get 
labor at ‘seventy-five cents a day for twelve and 
fourteen hours’ work, when nearby mills and fac- 
tories are paying $1.25 and $1.50 for ten hours’ 
work? The farmer is-surely going to find that his 
farm work, whether done by himself and family 
or by hired help, must be put on a basis of pay, 
hours of labor, and general attractiveness that will 
enable him to compete with other producing en- 
terprisess If he cannot do this, then he may ex- 
pect to lose his help, and the labor problem wifl 


always be a vexing one, 
Phe in northern Minnesota last year,” said a 
Southern demonstration agent to us the other 
day, “and saw a fine illustration of how men who 
are real coéperators will protect their marketing 
institutions The wheat farmers there had estab- 
lished a farmers’ codperative elevator. An agent 
of the trust came along and wamted to break up 
the cooperative enterprise, so he offered the farm- 
ers six cents more a bushel for their wheat than 
their own elevator could afford to pay. He was 
tickled to death when he found the farmers flock- 
ing to him with their wheat, and imagined that he 
‘was ruining the business of the codperative enter- 
prise. But imagine his astonishment when he dis- 
covered that the farmers had agreed to turn in the 
six cents extra into the treasury of their own en- 
tenprise; so that the net result was that he was 
simply strengthening it instead cf hurting it— 





whereupon he feft in great disgust, and the farm- 
ers’ levator is still Hourishing.” This is the way 
farmers should stand by their marketing associa- 
tions. 


Get Busy Now on Plans for Marketing the 
Corn Crop 








LSEWHERE this week we are summarizimg 
fhe report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture on this year’s corn crop in the 
South, which imdicates a total yield far greater 
than any heretofore produced. This is a most 


gratifying showing indeed, in that it means that . 


another year the South will, with anything like 
fair prices for cotton, be in better financial condi- 
tion than for many years; but at the same time we 
must not forget that the disposition of this bumper 
corn crop may in many localities be a serious 
problem—a problem that it’ is not a minute too 
early to begin working on now. 

While it is unlikely that the South as a whole will 
this year produce much more corn than will be con- 
sumed in the South, there are certainly going to 
be many sections where there will be a large sur- 
plus for sale. Hence the problem is one of dis- 
tribution, and unless adequate plans are made now 
there is a serious danger that this fall many farm- 
ers will have to sacrifice their surplus corn at 
prices that will leave little or no margin for profit. 
As aids in marketing the crop to best advantage, 
the following points are worth remembering: 

1. Den’t attempt to market in the ear. Where 
any considerable quantity of corn is for sale rail 
shipments are generafly necessary, and shipping 
the cobs and shuck that go along with ear corn 
makes freight charges too heavy. Find out from 
your local dealers what size sacks suit the trade 
best and then use them. 

2. Get your local ginner, miller, or business men 
to put in a power sheller. There are going to be 
thousands of Southern communities this fall that 
will have enough surplus corn to justify the instal- 
lation of a power corn sheller, and it is time right 
now that they were being put in. See your local 
merchant and banker and insist that they aid in 
seeing that something be done. 

3. See that all corn for market is sound, weevil- 
free, dry, and unmixed if pessible. There isn’t any 
particular need that we concern ourselves with 
the so-called commercial grades of corn, but it is 
important, if the best prices are to be obtained, to 
gee that all corn offered is sound and dry. If it 
can be all white, or all yellow, rather than mixed, 
it is also likely to be in better demand. 

4. Pool your holdings fer carlot sales. Com- 
paratively few farmers in any given neighborhood 
will each have enough corn to ship in carloads, but 
by combining to sell in large quantities distant 
buyers will be attracted and better prices obtained. 

This is a matter in which many a Southern com- 
munity, both country and town, is vitally con- 
cerned, and farmers, merchants and bankers 
should get to work now. 


Help Organize an Agricultural Fair in 


Your Community 








pendence article and in letters from our 

readers, we discussed agricultural fairs, 
and we wish to emphasize once more the value 
that such“institutions may be when rightly con- 
ducted. 

Especially valuable, we believe, is the community 
or county fair. The average man, when inspecting 
exhibits grown or produced in some other county 
or state, very frequently passes them by with the 
conclusion that they were grown “off somewhere,” 
under conditions entirely different from his own; 
but when Neighbor Smith, and Bill Jones who 
lives down on the river, bring in samples of clover 
and alfalfa such as we have never seen, pigs that 
weigh 200 pounds at six months, and cattle that 
put our scrubs to shame, we immediately begin to 
wonder ‘if we, too, can’t do as well. 

And then with the community fair the social 
features may be developed to an extent that is 
never possible with the very large fair. Every- 
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body knows everybody, and everybody can ve 
made to enter into the spirit of the occasion. A 
few games and athletic contests by the boys ana 
girls, a fat men’s race, a hog-calling contest, ana 
a few other like “stunts” afford a far more whole- 
some kind of amusement than do the cheap shows 
that are found at teo many of our fairs. Then, too, 
at the local fair neighbor meets neighbor, and the 
friendly competition and association are of lasting 
value. 

If you haven’t a community or county fair, why 
not get busy amd organize one right away? It’s 
a fine way to accelerate the campaign for “better 
farming, better business, and better living.” 


Clover-Vetch Special Next Week 


EXT week we are going-40") publish..our Clo- 

ver-Vetch Special—one of the best and most 

popular of all our specials. We are very 
much gratified at the response of our readers to 
our request for letters and articles on clovers and 
vetch, and we ate prepared to say. now that next 
week’s issue will be very instructive indeed, 

Mr. C. R. Hudson, of North Carolina, and Mr. 
W. H. Barton, of South Carolina, will discuss clo- 
vers and vetch for the farmers of the Carolinas 
and Georgia; Mr. R. E. Lambert, who has been 
wonderfully successful with bur clover and vetch, 
will discuss these crops for the farmers of the 
lower South; Dr. Butler will handle the subjects 
of inoculation, liming for legumes, best time to 
plant, etc.; Mr. Moss will write on “Ten Things 
You Want to Know About Clovers and Vetch”; 
Mr. A. D. McNair will give us the latest results 
from boiling bur clover seed to hasten germina- 
tion; there will be special articles by Professor 
Duggar and Professor Massey; articles on saving 
clover seed; and then a number of excellent gen- 
eral letters from our readers. 

You positively cannot afford to miss this issue, 
for it’s going to be packed with facts about how 
you can get rich land, and this problem of getting 
rich land at small expense is one of the very big- 
gest problems we have. Watch for our Clover- 
Vetch Number; read it; save it for-future refer- 
ence. 











The South’s Huge Corn Crop 


RELIMINARY acreage and condition reports 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture put the total acreage and average 
condition of the corn crop in the ten South- 
ern states of Virginia, North Carloina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Tennessee as the highest 
ever known. The total area planted in these 
states is 37,778,000 acres, with an estimated total 
yield of 778,500,000 bushels, or an average of nearly 
twenty-one bushels per acre. This yield compares 
with a total crop for the same states in 1914 of 
602,493,000 bushels, or a gain of 176,007,000 bushels; 
and with a ten-year average of 528,570,000 bushels, 
or a gain of 249,930,000 bushels. 
The figures for the individual states are given 
below (000 omitted): 









































Acreage Condition — Yield | Yield 
1915 July 1 = 1914 (5 yrayv, 
STATE |— ofvicld Bu. | 190048 
. 0 
1914 ; Acres | i915 10-yr Bu, 
Virgiriia...| 112 2,152 | 89 | 89 | 53,600] 39,380] 46,059 
N. Cardlina| 107 3,033 85 88 54,1 0] 57,550) 47,884 
Georgia .__.| 111 4,440 86 | 87 56,000 | 63,462 
Tennessee_| 106 3,551 94 86 98,5°0 |} 80,400] 89,767 
Alabama _| 120 3,917 89 84 71,500 | 55,4°8| 49,1°7 
Mississippi} 118 8,717 94 82 78,300 | 58,275 | 51.108 
onisiena |. 10 2400 | 90 | 81 |- 54,400) 38, 35,131 
Texas ....- 117 7488 83 77 | 158,690.) 124, 120,286 
Oklahoma} 108 4,3 0 93 81 80,499 | 50, 75,412 
s..| 116 2,760 92 82 42,000 438 
To the above figures may he added those for 


South Carolina and Florida, which for some rea- 
son the Department fails to give, thus bringing 
our total yield up into the neighborhood of 850 
millions of bushels. 

This is progress indeed. From an average yield 
per acre of twelve and fifteen bushels only a few 
years ago, we are jumping up to twenty-one bush- 
els this year, and for the first time perhaps since 
the Civil War the South’s corn crop promises to 
exceed in value its total cotton crop. Cotton is 
King no more. 
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KNOXVILLE TO CHICAGO TRAVEL NOTES 
By CLARENCE POE 
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FTER my visit to Knoxville, mentioned 
week before last, 1 went to Chicago to at- 
tend the meeting of the American Banker- 

Farmer Conference, a meeting of leading bankers, 
agricultural leaders and agricultural editors from 
all over the country. It’s a good thing to find the 
bankers waking up to their’ responsibility to the 
farmer. Heretofore too many of them have 
thought it their duty only to help the commercial 
classes exploit the farmer. It may be said, of 
course, that it is only the farmer’s waking up to 
this fact and his consequent demand for a system 
of rural credits that has waked up the banker. 
And this is doubtless true of some bankers, but 
there are many who are genuinely interested in 
rural development and welfare. : 


And this reminds us to repeat that however im- 
perfect the present banking system is, the fact 
remains that the honest farmer will fare a thous- 
and times ‘better by getting advances from a bank- 
er than by paying “time prices” to supply mer- 
chants—as Mr. Richardson clearly set forth in a 
recent issue of The Progressive Farmer. The farm- 
ers of the South would be immensely better off if 
they had always borrowed money at even 8 or 10 
per cent and bought for cash instead of paying 20 
to 80 per cent in time prices. The time merchant’s 


little finger is thicker than the banker’s loins. 


o 
Kentucky and the Corn Belt 


T WAS a joy to ride through Kentucky on our 

way from Knoxville to Chicago and see the 

beautiful pasture lands of the Bluegrass State; 
see the cattle on a thousand hills; the sleek mares 
on nearly every farm with romping colts along- 
side them; pass the numerous stock cars on the 
freight trains with their lowing cattle and grunt- 
ing hogs; and see also the picturesque stone 
fences, well-kept farm houses and barns, and the 
pikes that replace the bad roads found in so many 
other sections. 


Then we entered the rich prairie lands of the 
Corn Belt. worth $100 to $200 an acre. But as.a 
matter of fact. these lands are not more valuable 
than the level lands of our own Southern country. 
In our Coastal Plain we have lands as level and as 
fertile as the Western prairies with the additional 
advantage that we can grow two crops where they 
grow one. In much of,Wisconsin for example, the 
farmers have barely a long enough growing season 
to mature corn! “This year we had a late start,” 
one Wisconsin friend told me, “and an early frost 
would be disastrous.” 


The Tenancy Problem—Here and in 
England 


OREOVER, much of the rich Western prai- 
rie country is falling under the blight of 
tenancy—and the worst. of all forms of 

tenancy, absentee landlordism. When the land- 
lord lives on the farm and can supervise his ten- 
ants and interest himself in their welfare and in 
the community’s welfare, and in the maintenance 
ot land and buildings, the evils of tenancy are 
much reduced. But where “absentee landiordism” 
prevails—that is to say, where landlords are ab- 
sent from their holdings, usually living in towns— 
the doom of that section is sealed. No wonder Dr. 
T. N. Carver says that next to war, pestilence and 
famine, the worst thing that can happen to a rural 
state is absentee landlordism—he having in mind 
of course absentee landlordism under the renting 
system prevalent in America. 


Mr. Henry Waliace in a speech at the Chicago 
Conference offered a painful contrast between ten- 
ancy in this country and tenancy in England and 
Scotland. There, he rightly declared, there are al- 
ways three parties to a lease—the land, the land- 
lord and the tenant,—and the interests of the land 
always have first consideration. The land must 
go on and feed the race long,' long centuries after 
both owner and renter have been forgotten, and 
the first thought is for keeping up its fertility. 
Hence an inventory is taken, leases are made for 
long periods of years so that the tenant may make 
improvements and share the resultant benefits, 
and when he leaves he gets pay for whatever per- 
manent improvements—authorized by the landlord 
—he has made, and for whatever increase in fer- 
tility the land shows as compared with conditions 
when the lease began. The English landlord would 
be absolutely dumbfounded at the American plan 
of one-year leases with no provision for keeping 
up soil fertility. He would just as lief rent out his 
finest horses by the year with no provision for 
their care except that they should have breath in 
their bodies when the twelve manths are up. He 
inserts provisions for rotation and diversification 


of crops and for returning manure to the land, 
and a tenant cannot stay if he abuses the soil. 

Of course, in the South there are not so many 
places where tenants suited to the English system 
can be found. But where they are, they ought to 
be recognized, and we — try to develop others. 


One Way to Help Tenants 


FRS. G. H. Mathis, the energetic President of 
the Alabama Diversified Farming Associa- 
tion, made quite a hit at the Conference by 

describing the movement in which she is, interest- 
ed, and incidentally described her own method of 
dealing with tenants, which is about as nearly 
ideal as is possible under the one-year renting 
system now prevalent in this country. Her aim is 
not to keep them in debt but to get them out; 
not to put them in bondage through time prices but 
to keep them out; not to try to keep them tenants 
but to encourage them to buy homes of their own 
as soon as they have saved up sufficient money. 
She even encourages her Negro tenants to buy 
fand in a Negro community nearby. She told of 
her dealings with one white tenant—a story, by - 
the way, which illustrates what we said in the 
outset about the advisability of getting credit 
from banks at 6 to 8 per cent instead of from time 
merchants at five to ten times that rate. 


Said Mrs. Mathis: “This tenant came to me $750 
in debt. I knew he was a good man and determin- 
ed to help him all I could... So I-got him to dress 
up and I went with him to the bank where I in- 
troduced~ him to the banker, endorsed his note, 
and arranged .for the banker to let him have the 
money Me really needed to run him. That tenant 
made $3,300 worth of stuff that year, or $2,200 clear 
after paying me one-third for rent.” 

“The average Alabama farm,” continued Mrs. 
Mathis, “is producing only $335 per year. That 
figure can be multiplied by ten—and chiefly 
through diversification. We are buying Western 
hay at high prices when the fact is that we have 
to nearly work ourselves to death every summer 
to keep from raising hay.” 

J 


**What Is Justice Between White Man and 
Black?” 


SA VERYWHERE I went on this trip—Knoxville, 
Chicago, and at other places where I stopped 


—I found people keenly interested in the sub- , 


ject of racé segregation in land ownership as ad- 
vocated by The Progressive Farmer, eagerly in- 
terested, in fact, and asking for more information 
about the subject. Unfortunately, however, there 
seems to be even among regular readers. of The 
Progressive Farmer a lack of definiteness in their 
ideas as to just what is proposed and why. 


Some people seem to think it a plan for forcibly 
moving Negroes from where they are, when it is 
in fact only a plan for enabling white neighbor- 
hoods to limit future land sales to white people. 


Some people ask, “Well, what about the districts 
that do not want it?” forgetting that it is a purely 
local option plan, available only for such districts 
as desire it. 


Some people do not realize that it would not pre- 
vent a man from having tenants of a different 
race; while others say that if Negro tenants are 
permitted in a white community, Negro landown- 
ers might as well be also, forgetting that a tenant 
may be gone in a year while an owner stays for- 
ever. 


“But it will not solve the problem,” say others, 
forgetting that we have never proposed it as a 
panacea. We believe in it only as a step toward a 
solution. 


Still others regard it as conceived in ill-will to- 
ward the Negro, when in fact it is intended only 
to give equal justice to the white man. Today if 
Negroes are in a conspicuous majority in a neigh- 
borhood, white men with their wives and families 
—for social reasons and for reasons of safety—will 
not move in. But no matter how overwhelmingly 
white people may predominate in a community, a 
Negro does not hesitate to move in among them. 
Consequently race segregation in land ownership 
—on the local option principle—is proposed not in 
order to take any unfair advantage of the black 
man but only in order to give equal advantage to 
the white man. The men who cry “Oppression of 
the Negro!” also forget that in the districts where 
Negroes own the land, they could also limit future 
land sales to their race. 


The subject is now coming up in other Southern 
states where members of the legislature_are pre- 
paring bills on the subject. Every farmer should 


‘ 


(iby. 
study the question seriously and impartially pave ed 


fore and have an opinion about it wher it. 
up in his state: 







































































In order to give interested readers the most 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive explanation w 
have yet set forth, we propose to publish in The 
Progressive Farmer next week and week after 
an address recently delivered by the writer at the 
University of Virginia, “What is Justice Between 
White Man and Black in the Rural South?” We 
hope all our readers will look for it and study each 
fact there set forth. 

we 


"Mere Gleanings 
A VERY observant Chicago friend told us that — 


woman suffrage has produced some excellent 

results there, leading to notable curbing of 
the whiskey evil and of places of immorality. As 
a matter of fact, about the strongest argument for 
woman suffrage is the general realization that the 
whiskey interests and vice interests are so vio-= 
lently fighting the proposition to give women the 
ballot. When the writer was in Wisconsin two: 
years ago, he was told that it was only the power 
of the brewery interests that defeated woman suf- 
frage in the previous legislature there. 

ee ae 


In speaking of the influence of good schools in 
drawing settlers to a town, Editor John Fields of 
the Oklahoma Farm Journal said: “A lot of land 
speculators get together, lay out a town, incorpor- 
ate it with a few settlers, vote $10,000 or $25,000 
in bonds for schools—and then the people come, 
attracted by the better opportunities for educat- 
ing their children, and pay the bonds themselves. 
I’m beginning to want to see country communities 
catch on to the trick of the town communities. In 
rural communities in Oklahoma where they have 
good consolidated schools, I know that farmers 
who own land in other sections will come to these — 
sections as renters just to get near the schools.” ~ 

oe. ae 

Said one Southern Commissioner of Agriculture 
to me: “This has been a good wheat year in my — 
state, but I am afraid it’s going to mislead many 
people in the lower cotton region. In many places ~ 
there they are putting up flour mills. As a gen- 
eral rule wheat will not do well for them, and 
when a few failures come, they are likely to quit” 
wheat, and the folks who have put up mills may 
not have patronage enough to support them.” A 
friend from Anderson, S. C., expressed a similar 
fear concerning the wheat efevator erected there. - 
We also fear that the promoters are moving too 
fast in preparing to put up a packing plant in Col- 
umbia. ‘ 

* * * 

That more people have gardens this year than 
ever before, is a report that comes to us from 
many sections. “We used to have gardens in small 
patches near the house,” says one Southern au- 
thority, “and the women did all the work. Now 
the vegetables are more largely grown away from 
the house and looked after by the men—cultivated 
with horses and hoe hands along with the regular 
crops.” 

at ae 


“We have about 116 mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciations in our state,” an Iowa friend told us in 
Chicago, “and they save our farmers about 40 per 
cent compared with costs in regular fire insurance 
companies.” We expect to keep on urging the im- 
portance of mutual fire insurance until we get an 
organization in every county in the South. Why 
should a farmer be exposed to the risk of fire, 
leaving him so that he might have to struggle the 
rest of his days to replace a destroyed home? You 
ought to have an organization in your county. And 
as we are saying on page 1, “Somebody Must Take 
the Lead—Why Not You?” 





A Thought -for the Week 





T IS better to give children character and good 
tastes and habits than to leave them hard cash. 
Human qualities are always hither things than 

metals, and it is a strange distortion of values to 
find so many people hungering and thirsting for 
the possession of coined metals for their own sake 
and not for the sake of what these, which are 
tokens of human labor, can give when translated 
into their equivalent in books, furniture, pictures, 
flowers, or beauty of one kind or another. The 
only way of taking one’s wealth out of this world 
into the next is to.transform it into mental pos- 
sessions, into feelings for beauty; into thought; 
into intellectual desires; thines which we can well 
believe elude burial in a coffin. It is a dreadful 
waste of time in the world to go out of it as poor 
as we went into it; to bear no treasure away from 
this world to whatever stars one may go to; and 
life is wasted if one has not stored oneself with 
the wisdom of books and the beauty of art and life 
as far as might be possible-——George W. Russell. 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 














2 Suggestions for August 
DAKE” and boil instead of fry. 





d * * * 
: Go to bed early. Heat needs sleep. 
* * * 
a | Make fruit juices instéad of wines. 
* * x 
P Bpecialize on appetizing cool dishes, 
inks, and ices. 
= * * * 
_ Avoid meats, especially pork. 
* * * 


Work early and rest at mid-day as 
ch as possible. 
* * * 

F See that the men in the field are 
sae with se drink. 

‘s * * 
: ‘Eat all the ra peaches and toma- 
at you can. 

* * 

_ A small handful of oatmeal in cool 
water is a satisfactory drink for the 
men in the felts, 

3 * * 

2 ‘Half ae strawberry juice 

: eid half cold water is splendid for 

thirsty men. 

— * oe * 

' Have rocking chairs, hammocks, 

ind lounges in convenient places. 

: x * x 

_ Cool buttermlk, grape juice and 
try acids are more cooling to the 

d than any medicine you will buy. 

4 * * * 

_ If you are a Christian see that the 

hens, dogs and other animals have 
enty of fresh water and milk, 

a ee 

_ Cut slips from geraniums and other 
use plants for winter blooming. 

- Do not try to sew this month. It is 

too hot. Just relax and you will work 

e better for it next month. 

* * ® 


' Those who sleep on a screened 
jorch are less likely to feel the nau- 
sea of extreme heat. 

* * © 

_ A cool bowl bath every day will 

ielp you mendes tally. 
* * 


3 


ering 


Dress baby wisely instead of well 

is hot weather. 

* * * 

This month the fly gets in its deadly 
work with babies. 
: ** * 

Have you cleared out that pond and 
‘built that ice house for December’s 
ice? Do not let it get drainage from 

arn or outhouse. 
4 * * * 
a _ Keep an eye on the garbage that it 
s not breed flies. 

§ * * * 
__Is there typhoid fever around you? 
‘Yes? Avoid the flies and have the 
_water tested. 
a * * 
_ Is there typhoid fever around you? 
‘No? Be inoculated against it anyway 
that you may have no fear of it. 

* ok Ok 
» Rinse the milk cans, pans, etc., in 
‘cold water, wash well, scald and sun 
in a dust free place. 
: * * 
- Can plenty of tomatoes, okra and 
‘beans for next winter’s soup. 
eS * k xX 
“Some Esenette to husbands the weather may 
a But 1 housewives aflairs have never an end.” 
' They will, however, next winter if 
“you can plenty of fruit and vegeta- 
bles. 
% * * * 
’ Do not be stingy with the sugar in 
jams, jellies and preserves. You eat 
it because you like it, but it repays 

u in heat to maintain the bodily 

ctions and energy to do your work. 
* * * 


- Keep in mind your exhibit at the 
fall fair. 


Do Not Permit Yourself to Get 
Malaria 


F YOU find mosquitoes around your 

place find the breeding place of the 
pest and don’t blame Providence. 
There are sections of the earth in 
which the breeding places are numer- 
ous and uncontrollable but such places 
are rare. 

The mosquitoes that bother you 
breed near your home, and like an old 
tin can or broken crock as well as 
they do a rain barrel. 

Malaria does not come from 
swamps, water or mists; it is a germ 
that is carried by a certain type of 
mosquito. These lay their eggs on 
stagnant or slow running water, in 
fact on any sheltered damp place; the 
eggs hatch into wigglers. Put some 
water with wigglers in a bottle, tie a 
cloth over the top and watch them 
change into mosquitoes. 


THERE’S A GOLD MINE ON YOUR 
FARM 


Read How These Girls Found Theirs, 
and Then Look for Yours 


N A newspaper that had come wrap- 

ped around something—and I re- 
member now that that thing was can- 
ned corn, which we should have 
grown and put up ourselves—we saw 
an advertisement for girls to work in 
a factory that made fruit boxes and 
crates. When we decided to go 
mother cried some, and father said 
we'd soon come home when we found 
we had to work. 

We had to walk two miles to the 
factory, which was in , a town 
of about 300 people. -We were to get 
$3 a week each. 


That first week was very hard for 
us, and night time found us almost 
too tired to walk home. But that $3 
coming to us Saturday night would 
have made us, who had never owned 
as much as a 50-cent piece in our 
lives, walk through fire and water, I 
think. The first Saturday night we 
walked home on air, happy and rich. 
Something in Mother’s look when we 











Two Fresh Air and Simple Food Babies 























There may be finer specimens of babyhood 
than Drury Glenn Highfill, of Ramseur, N. C., 
but if so I never saw them—nor did you. He 
is seven months old, weighs 30 pounds and 
hag never been sick a day in his life. And the 
reason for this good health—bless his little 
toes—is that he has never been given any- 
thing to eat but nature’s own baby food and 
good cool water, 


And this is our best little girl, 20 months 
old. She is sturdy, well formed, with clear 
eyes and a beautifully shaped head. She, too, 
was fed on baby food instead of tastes of 
grown up diet, and her mother says: “She has 
always slept by herself. She has a little bed 
of her own, as it is better for children to 
sleep alone and in the fresh air.” She ts 
Louisiana’s child, being ‘Mary Tee, the 


daughter of R. C. Anderson, of Pleasant Hil. 





Do not permit places to remain 
damp. If you must do so pour half a 
cup of kerosene around them every 
few days, and keep a film of ker- 
osene on the rain barrel. It 
does not injure the water for any- 
thing except drinking purposes. If 
you must have ponds keep fish and 
ducks in them; wigglers are a rare 
treat to them. Have no low growing 
bushes or grass to serve the mosqui- 
toes as sheltered places between you 
and where they breed; but be certain 
that they are not thriving in the eaves 
or the old pot in the yard. 

If you must have mosquitoes then 
screen so that they cannot reach you 
at night. You can inoculate against 
typhoid fever and vaccinate against 
smallpox, but the only thing you can, 
do to keep from malaria if you aré. 
unprotected is to take either five 
grains of quinine every day or ten 
grains every Monday and Tuesday. 
Children should take three grains 
each day or five on two succeeding 
days every week during the warm 
months, 


Lets the Dew Do the Work 


O LIGHTEN work starch your 
clothes as you blue them. Let 
them hang out all night and take 
them in before the sun rises, and they 
will be damp and ready to iron. 
MRS. M. V. FAUST. 





Lapine, Ala. 





Make your neighborhood a reading aeigh- 
borhood. 


got there made me offer her half my 
earnings. The other two did the same. 
Mother held then in her hand more 
money than she had ever called her 
own at one time before or after her 
marriage, and she broke down and 
cried. That does not sound kind to 
my father, who is a good man, and al- 
ways wants to do his best, but he 
had old-fashioned notions about his 
providing for the women, and their 
not needing any money of their own. 
I know now that a great deal of a wo- 
man’s self respect and industry comes 
from having a little: money of her 
own. 

Now this is how we turned from 
our foolish ways. It had rained all 
week and one day the bridge was 
gone and we could not get home. We 
went back up to a white painted 
house and the woman said we could 
stay there all night. 

We could not cross the river for a 
week, but we did not care, for we 
were having fine things to eat—smok- 
ed ham and corned beef and all kinds 
of preserves and canned fruit and 
vegetables. One day one of my sis- 
ters said they must be pretty rich to 
have all those things. The woman 
smiled and said she was rich, and 
would show us how rich she was af- 
ter breakfast. 

She took us later to a room in the 
back of the house It had shelves all 
around it, and was filled with hun- 
dreds of glass jars and tin cans of 
everything from corn to raspberries. 
There were stone jars of things and 
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all kinds of meats, dried herbs and 
bottles of fruit juices. She said, “I 
am rich in the energy to grow these 
and put them up. You girls are just 
as rich but you don’t know it.” 

I believe that the seeds of ambition 
are in every one, and they were in us. 
Our ambition started to grow right 
there. Before the end of the week it 
was arranged that I was to stay and 
help her for $2 a week and she was to 
teach me. 

I learned just everything that fall. 
For Christmas she gave me “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and a starting. of 
hens and a lot of garden seeds. That 
was five years ago. 

I expect I am pretty proud to tell 
you about it, but I see so many girls 
just like we were that I just must do 
it, and maybe they will try to do what 
we are doing. 


We have three cows and five pigs, 


and two calves and almost 300 hens. 
We have a fine garden and a canning 
outfit, with a supply of tin cans and 
two gross of glass jars in which we 
put the things we show at the fair 
and eat at home. 

And what is best we can sell all the 
butter and meat and eggs and other 
things we have for the highest price. 
Of course, we could not have done 
this without the help of what we read 
and what the state officials have done 
to help us. One man came and stayed 
three days to show us how to make 
butter right, and another one spent a 
whole day showing father how to 
plant and spray trees. Our neighbors 
have wormy fruit every second year, 
We have had perfect apples, peaches 
and. plums every year so far, and are 
setting out pecans ‘this fall. 

We take four magazines and two’ 
papers, and have a good many books, 
Our house is painted and so are the 
barns. We have a driying horse and 
two-seated carriage and are saving 
now for water and plumbing in the 
house. Also we have insured our 
lives. 

Don’t think we have_not worked 
hard, for we have. But we are happy 
and have good times, too, and I think 
we have more and better friends than 


we once did. 
A GIRL. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 


KEEP THE BABIES WELL 


ne 


Flies and Heat May Make Baby Sick 
This Season 


URING the months of May and 

June the baby death rate begins 
to climb, reaching its height in July 
and August. It should not be forgot- 
ten that this is the season when ba- 
bies should be given the greatest care 
and attention in order to keep them 
well. There are two causes demand- 
ing this: heat and flies. Heat is de- 
pressing. It increases every danger 
that baby is disposed to. If there is 
lack of cleanliness about haby or ba- 
ty’s things, heat increases it and 
makes it harder to bear; if baby lives 
in stuffy air, heat makes it-sickening 
and unendurable; if its food is not 
handled with greatest cleanliffess and 
care, heat makes greater its infection 
and therefore increases its danger to 
baby’s health and life. 

Then there are flies.. Flies are ba- 
by’s greatest enemy. They should 
never be allowed to come in contact 
with baby itself, or its food, or any 
of its playthings. They carry num- 
erous diseases but are the main car- 
riers of diarrhoeal diseases commonly 
known as “baby summer complaints.” 

The baby death rate from this dis- 
ease climbs especially high during 
these months: And strange as it may 
seem to some mothers this is a pre- 
ventable disease. It is mainly a fly- 
borne disease, though it may some-, 
times be carried in impure water and | 
milk. The mother therefore would be 
safe in. giving her child only pasteur- 
ized milk and an abundance of cooled 
boiled water, and in keeping it from 
flies and fly-infected food. To keep 
the baby well will be worth all the 
pains and more—North Carolina 
State Board of Health. 
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|OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


THE SKIRTS ARE FULLER AND SHORTER 


The dresses are especially pretty and be- 
coming this year. The skirts are fuller and 
shorter. The overskirt is coming back. Next 
week’s patterns will be for the infant but 
the following week some of these overskirt 
fashions will be shown, If your spring skirt 
is shirred over the hips rip it out and let the 
skirt flare as in 1351, 

You will observe 
that collars are either 
flaring and wired or 
else entirely lacking, 
There will be a num- 
ber of boleros and 
jumpers shown soon 
and if you are at all 
ingenious you can 
make over your last 
summer's waists to 
look like. new. 


©. 1363 
1363—Ladies’ Dress, 
with or without over- 














No. 1363 
back. Cut in six sizes: 
34, 86, 88, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust meas- 
ure. It requires six 
yards of 44-inch ma- 
| terial for a 36-inch 





size. The skirt meas- 
ures about three yards 
at the foot. Price 10 
cents, 
No. 1351 

1351 — Dress for 
Misses and Small 
Women, with or with- 
out bolero, Cut in 


























Gi 
a: 1351 

No, 1351 
three sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years. It requires 
7% yards of 27-inch 
material for an 18- 
year size, with 1 yard 
for bolero. The skirt 
measures 2% yards at 
lower edge. Price 10 
cents. 


No. 1344 

1344—-Ladies’ House 
Dress, with or without 
collar, Cut in six | 
seizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches, bust 
measure, It requires 
8 yards of 27-inch ma- 





for 4 
The skirt meas- 
ures about 2% yards 


terial 
size. 


36-inch 


at the foot. Price 10 


cents, 
No. 1334 

1334— Costume for 
Misses and Small Wo- 
men, Cut in three 
sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years, and requires 5& 
years of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 18-year 
size. The skirt meas- 
ures about 2% yards 





—_ at the lower edge, 
No, 1334 Price 10 cents, j 
Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, 





Try Canning Sweet Peppers and 
Spicing Fruit 
HEN sweet peppers get red all 
over they can be canned, but 
they wilt stand for several days on 
the plants without injury. 

To can use No. 1 cans, or pint or 
half-pint glass jars. Cut around the 
stem and remove all the seed and 
ribs. Put.the peppers in biscuit pans 
and place in a hot oven until they are 
well blistered, or until the skin will 
peel off easily. Peel and pack can, or 
jar, to within one inch of the top. 
Cover wel! with a syrup made of equal 
parts of sugar, vinegar and water. 
Cap and exhaust five minutes. Then 
make tight and boil ten minutes. Pep- 
pers put up this way are splendid. 
They can be used as a relish, in a 
sandwich, or in salads, and I feel sure 
when once tried they will be liked. 

And now a word in favor of spiced 
fruit. I like it equally as well as pre- 
serves, and it takes much less sugar. 
Any kind of fruit or tomatoes can be 
used, but grapes, peaches and apples 
are among the best. To every 7 
pounds of prepared fruit use 4 pounds 
sugar, a pint of good vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, half a teaspoon 
of cloves, a dash of nutmeg and a lit- 
tle spice if it is liked. Cook till thick 
as mush, then put in jars and seal. 

Let the children help make up some 
of this spiced fruit and see how eager 
they will be to gather the wild grapes 
and berries. Then make them sand- 














GIRL 


counters of 


everywhere. 





COOKSTOVE 


Already it has 


- attached. 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


wiches for the school lunches by us- 
ing three tablespoons of the fruit, 
two of sweet cream and two of nuts 
cut fine. Mix well and spread between 
thin biscuit or thin slices of bread. 
They will_be sure to ask for this kind 
of lunch a second time. 
“BUSY MOTHER.” 
Blacksville, S. C. 





White Spots-on Paint Are Due to the 
Inferior Quality 


HAT is the cause of white spots 
forming in paint and what will 
take them off a varnished surface?” 

I am informed by one who is con- 
sidered an authority that white spots 
are due to the use of interior mate- 
rials in the paint. Where white spots 
form on a varnished surface either 
through extreme heat, continued 
damp, or other cause, as they will, 
they can probably be removed by 
rubbing with very fine pumice stone 
and linseed oil. 





Protect Your Cows from Pests 


E KNOW it to be a fact that an- 

ger, worry and other mental dis- 
turbances on the part of the mother 
will produce immediate ill effects in 
the nursing child. Why need it be 
unreasonable to wonder if the milk 
of the cow that is worried by flies, 
bitten by ticks and deprived of its 
sleep might not cause similar troubles. 
There is no good substitute for milk 
for the child; therefore it seems good 
sense to me to run no risks and pro- 
tect the cow from fites and other in- 
sects. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
NEW PERFECTION 


You’ll see her in the 
windows and on the 


ware, furniture and 
department stores 


She stands for the NEW 
PERFECTION OIL 


simplest, most efficient 
Oil Cookstove made. 


cooking easier and 
chens cleaner for over 
2,000,000 housewives. 

Made in 1, 2, 3 and 4 
burner sizes; also NEW 
PERFECTION stoves 
with fireless cooking oven 





hard- 























— the 


made 
kit- 


Use Aladdin 
or Diamond White Oil to 
obtain best results in oil stoves, 
lamps and heaters 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY . 


(New Jersey) 


“Now Serving 2,000,000 Homes” 
FOR SALE HERE 



















Security Oil 


Charlotte, N.C. . 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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SUMMER 'TIME Is 
AMMOCK 'TIME. 


Club of (6) six and $1.00 additional. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Zt a This beautiful Ham- 
= mock sent Prepaid 
by Parcel Post for a 


i} Club of only 12 Special 
25c Trial Subscriptions 
‘or fora 











Some Useful Bulletins You Should Get 


LLOWING are the names and 

numbers of varieus bulletins re- 
quested of me. It is better that each 
person write direct to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., if she desires 
them, 


142, Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food. 

34, Meats: Composition and Cooking, 

85. Fish as Food. 
Eggs and Their Uses as Food, 
Preparation of Vegetables for the 


Beans, ‘ 
Use of Fruit as Food, 
Food Value of Corn and Corn Pro- 


Nuts and Their Uses as Food. 
The Use of Milk as Food, 
Popcorn for the Home. 
Honey. 
Care of Food in the Home, 
1838. Meat on the Farm: Butchering, Cur- 
ing and Keeping. 
203. Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies, 
359. Canning Vegetables in the Home. 
$89, Bread and Bread Making. 
391. Bconomical Jse of Meat in 
Home, 
496. 
Rabbits. 


the 


Raising Belgian Hares and Othen 





Canning Tomatoes at Home and in 
Club Work. 
Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post. 

64. Ducks and Geese. 

154, The Home Fruit Garden! 
tion and Care. - 

255. The Home Vegetable Garden. 
Beautifying the Home Grounds, 
Use of Paint on the Farm. 

The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop, 
Medern Conveniences of the Farm 


Prepara- 


54. Some Common Birds, 


609, Bird Houses and How to Build 
Them, 

393. Habit-forming Agents. 

450. Some Facts About Malaria. 

459. House Flies, 

449, Rabies or Hydrophobia. 

473, Tuberculosis, 





As for “How Farmers Coiperate and Dou- 
ble Profits,” I wish every farmer could read 
it. When we have the facts set before us 
as they are in this book, showing what 
farmers are doing, it is convincing proof of 
what we can and should do. I wish every 
farmer could see the importance of the 
three facts set down in. Chapter 23: ;“*(1) 
Land Ownership, (2) Education, and (3) Co- 
dperation.” You could not have selected a 
more important trinity of subjects. I shall 
be glad to recommend the book to my farm- 
er friends.—A, H,. Daniel, Secretary, Can- 
dler, N, C, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Our Educational Directory 
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$99.00 Pays Board, Buition in 
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Situated im Cleveland 
Mineral Water, No 
Wake Forest, 
University, One 
eS in college last 


to qaucninnoik. Chak . 
. “One of the best prep 


So il 





N. C. Legistature, 


“The 


satisfactory work, 
Fall term opens August 3d, 
of views write. to 


Literary Department, Room Rent, Heat and. Light 
for a Full Session of Nine Months at 


FIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 


Genta ah Se. teatriiite. of he Bian Rides. 
Splendid Community. Honor 
ee tae teen of N. C. and Leland Stanford 
twe interstate debators 


eo Prepon 
ost Reartil Se heed Oe o0t aie Nae sity and daughters: 
4 ‘Taylor, Wake Forest College. j 


im the. State,""—Cleveland Star. ‘ 
“Tt 19 the, best and cheapest school in the State.”—-E.. M. Koonce, Member of 


“In my opinion, there. ie no High Sehool in ad part of the country doing 

- nto te the Unt seats fro Pied High 

oung Men Who Have me C vi m mont g 

School Soe —— @, good stand in their classes and have done faithful and 
Mgr nce nne yg P. Venable, University of N. C. 


students at 


among Piedmont 


+ Webb, Member of Congress. 


ly thustrated catalogue and book i 
W. D. BUBNS, Lawndale, N. C. 








Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





- Z. GREEN, 


Marth 2. s. 





Cen * Unies 


Seuth C: 








Contributing Editors: = We DABBS, Presid. 
C. CG. WRIGHT, E. 




















SUGGESTED FOPICS FOR BIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIGNS 


ABGUST 

Best Methods ef Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and Forage Crops 

Pian for Goving Clover, Vetch, etc., 
and for Codperative Purchase of Seed. 

SEPTEMBER ‘ 

How May We Make Work Easie# for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 

How May We Improve Our SKocal 
Schools, er Help. Grown-up Illitezates 
Learn to Read? 


~ 











Buildings, Beautiful 


Stron Music Department-—School Band 
ulty. Seca Music Teachers’ Course, 


Seven new pianos. Violin. 


Business Course not surp 


Best of 





BULE’S CREEK ACADEMY é 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. 
(Quiet: Country Village, four and one-half miles from railroad, in a healthful 
community, Good 


elve coll men and womem im Faeul 
1 Seabonts inat year, repensing 6 Counties, 6 States, Cuba, China and 
Sout 


Choir Leaders trained. New Pipe Organ. 
All Ley gg ones ap 
iven in Music, Art and Expression. 
Se inaat Cos assed in our State, New Business Furniture, New 
Typewriters. * ' 
0 Dormito for hep im charge of Matron. 
oe eon +e religious jaimoncene is thrown come ———— 7 
Principal, 


Grounds.) { 
ty, two with M. A. degree, 


merica, 
and OWWhestra. Five in Music Fac- 


Good Christian homes 
Bute’s Creek, N 
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Government geintion . 
con rel. teautiful and 


Co —— Buildings on 
1 a 
co ‘2 ee. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success” 
Institution for young men and _boys, aeegerin Uae 


or advance? c ass in ee gs 
lt University and leading C 
s mie manliness and develops self- 
ful location in Piedmont, Carolina. 
ent on eevenee., Cg 0 campus. 
expenses for the sessi 
want to sinew set forth in illustrated catalog 











GUILFORD 









1837 
THOROUGH TRAINING 


Prices Unusually Low 





East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every energy is 
directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall term begins 
September 21, 1915. For catalogue and other information address 


Robt. H. Wrisht, erp 





Oldest Coeducational College in the State 
HIGH MORAL TONE 


Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Mui 
Ten Buildings with a.1 Modern Conveniences 


— N. C. 





COLLEGE 


IDEAL LOCATION 


sic 
Ample Athletic Facilities 
Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 
For Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 
J 
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BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


PRE essen NORTH CAROLINA, R. No. 3. 


Wyooy miles a ag A sand fourm 
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Buildings. Steam eat. 

wes Modern Equi Co 
eacher Training: to $100 pays 
cary Dep artment for nine months. For c 
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J. D. HUGGINS, ieee 














Tother States. Why? Send-for Catalog and 


Mars Hill College i=: 


feet on hills, ten satin Bove aalirosd. 
oung men and women las 
Sandleitheaictoradion and fa 


R. L. MOORE President, MARS HILL, N. C. 





LENOIR COLLE 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL.) 


R. E. FRITZ, President. 


has brought genuine College advantages within 
reach of ~ people. A one-cent card will bring 
you @ catalogue, an 


and then you will know. 
Hickory, N. C. 








Claremont College 
For Young Ladies-——— 
Courses: Literary, Music Expression, 
pees d, pewriting an 
reason- 
pe gpa rates, 4 place forthe Farmers’ Daugh- 
ter. Opens September 7, 19: 
9 Address, Claremont College, Hickory, N. oJ 














ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA. 
r= Roanoke 


LOCATION niley, unsurpassed for health 


eur of surrounding moun- 
aes peanery 
merican 


RANK 4 eae A. Ba degree Priv 
best American universities, 
Courses for de 
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EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF YIRGINIA 


MEDICINE - DENTISTRY - _ 
Stuart McGuire, M. D. 


Exnsive Hoa ffoepial and Diopen Dispensary cay ect 
ase, 








BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
who expect to attend a Boardin: coming ye 


will learn aometing Dew WH ee ass by writ. 


If you have livestock to gell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
fnterest in livestock husbandry than right 
mow. Get into the game and get your share. 








g to the various profession 


E ACILITIES A strong none ‘of eines 
library of 24,000 volumes 
poses = laboratories; eight buildings, 
ing new aralhony 6 system of five ons, 250 
feet in miength, am handsome new. gymnasium. 
is devoted to Ch tan education for 
te service of chureh and state. 
Sixty-third session begins September 15. For 
free catalogue and illustrated. circular, address 


J. M. MORESEAD, President. 














COLLEGE 
A we'l-established, well quipped, 
me very. prosperous school for girls 
oung women 
aol term begins September 22, 1915. 
For catalogue, address 
J.M. RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 





HOURS OF LABOR ON THE FARM 


Systematize Work, Use More Horse- 
Power, and Leave More Time for 
Reading and Social Life 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial enter- 

prises have limited hours for work. 
They don’t work “by the sun” but by 
the clock. lf the factory is rum con- 
tinuously there are 
shifts of hands, so 
that the hours of 
service ‘are limit- 
ed. The same is 
true of hotels, res- 
taurants, etc, 
where there is ne- 
cessity for keeping 
the - places. open 
day and night. Ex- 





MR. GREEN cessive hours of 

} labor will wear. out a human machine 

quicker than reasonably limited 
hours. 


Two industrious young men who 
were neighbors of mine severak years 
ago made it the rule to be in the field 
at work by the time it was light 
enough to see iow to work and stay 
in the field until dark. It is said that 
one of these. young men became so 
eager for continuous work that he 
couldn’t sfeep much aiter midnight 
for fear that he would sleep too late 
to get to the field by daylight. Both 
these men died just 2 little past mid- 
dle life. Excessive labor and expos- 
ure to alk sorts of weather conditions 
caused the human machine to wear 
out. They were pointed to as exam- 
ples of “success” and they left a fairly 
good estate, but it came. at the cost of 
human life. 

+ * * 

When we consider the unsystema- 
tized methods of farm labor, the long 
hours of service, limited “by the sun” 
only, with the odd jobs to do before 
sunup and after sundown, is it any 
wonder that there is a constant desire 
on. the part of young people to make 
good their escape from such \a life? 
Man is an intellectual and social be- 
ing, and there is a natural inclination 
to develop these faculties, and there 
is nothing remarkable about an in- 
clination to seek an occupation in 
which there is time and opportunity 
for reading and for social develop- 
ment and improvement. 

xk * * 

But is there any good reason why 
farmers should work longer hours 
than other people? Is this voluntary 
industrial slavery a human necessity? 
Is there any more reason why a farm- 
er should have his wife and daugh- 
ters up before daylight and keep them 
in the treadmilf until late at night, than 
that the merchant, the banker, or pro- 
fessional men should impose these 
long hours: of service upon their fam- 
ilies? If there is a reason for it, can 
we devise some plans to remove the 
cause? 

* * * 

I am fully aware that it will require 
time to change long-established cus- 
toms, but there is necessity for us to 
substitute a system of fewer hours 
of labor on the farm, if we expect the 
brightest boys and. girls to. remain on 
the farm and’ help to develop better 
rural life conditions. In many sec- 
tions of the Middle West it is the 














custom to limit the hours of labor on 


the farm, regardless of where the sun 
happens: to be when the time limit 
has been reached. If the work has 
been well-planned nine or ten hours 
hard work ought to be: sufficient to 
constitute a day’s, labor for, men and 
teams. We succeed with a job. of 
work just in praportion as,we haye 
previously efficiently worked out the 
job in our minds. Limited hours will 
not only afford the needed’ rest; but 
it affords opportunity for reading 
and intelligent planning of the work. 
* * * 


Through codperation in the pur- 
chase of labor-saving machinery by 
organized groups of farmers in.the 
same locality it is possible to. make 
horse power take the place of human 
labor to a larger degree. And where 
the small farmer has limited horse 
power it is practicable to exchange 
work to advantage. As we develop 


-more of the community spirit we will 


gradually evolve -into codperative 
communities. It will be the codpera- 
tive communities that will first begin, 
tolimit hours of labor on the farm, 
as they are limited in tewns and ci- 
ties. It requires concert of actiom to 
change long-established customs, and , 
the community that pulls together in 
team work has the advantage in put- 
ting into practical effect social or 
economic reforms. 2S 





Farmers’ Union Notes: from Durham 
County. 
Tig Durham County Farmers’ Un- 
ion met with the “Home and 
School Club” at Redweoed high scheol. 
Mr. J. Z. Green, our State Organizer, 
was present and gave us two very in- 
teresting addresses. One night meet- 
ing was held in connection with the 
“Home and School Club” on Friday 
night before the third Saturday. This 
club. is the Redwood ladies’ codpera- 
tive club, it meets every two weeks 
winter and summer, and at each meet- 
ing some author (American) is; dis- 
cussed. On our. visit to them in June 
they had a John Whitcomb Riley pro- 
gram. The order was as follows: 

First; presentation of a half-size 
bust of Mr. Riley to the school by 
Mr. Smith, principal of the school. 
Then Superintendent C. W. Morsey 
accepted, in a few well chosen words. 
The third speaker on the programme 
was Mr. Green, who delivered a very 
stirring address in his usual style. Af- 
ter the speaking was over the ladies 
had a surprise for us in the way of ice 
cream and cake. This was served to 
us. by the canning club girls, while the 
pig club boys: and corn club boys 
served to the ladies, 

Our programme Saturday morning 
consisted of an address by Mr. J. Z. 
Green at eleven, then. dinner on the 
grounds at twelve. The business ses- 
sion came at two o'clock. Mr J. A. 
Hornaday, from the A. & M., spoke to 
the Union on codperative. cream 
routes. Then in the regular business 
meeting a report from F. W. Risher 
en the Catawba Codperative Cream- 
ery was heard. After some discussion 
the next place for the meeting of the 
Union was selected, it being decided 
to hold July meeting: at the Lowe’s 
Grove Farm Life School. Before ad- 
journing a committee was appointed 
to go before the State Executive Com- 
mittee and ask the State Convention 
to come to Durham. We are gratified 
they saw fit to decide to come, we 
know it will be an inspiration to our 
local Unions. F. W. RISHER, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Durham Co., F. C. E. U. of America. 





NO NEUTRALITY HERE 


A local preacher in Montreal prayed the 
other Sunday: 

“O Lord, give us all pure hearts; 
all clean hearts; give us all sweet hearts.” 

And from the young men of the congrega- 
tion there was a loud “Amen.” 








give us 94 
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» they get to the stock yards. 
; livestock shipping association, these 
» two items of expense are eliminated, 
| as the shippers notify the manager 


Saturday, July $1, 1915] 
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More Marketing Ideas 








Show Your Customers That Your- 
Geods Have Quality 


WILL tell from experience how 

my mother sells butter and how 
my father sells hogs. We keep from 
four to six milk cows, and use a 
cream separator. My brothers and I 
do the milking and my mother makes 
the butter. Great care is used, and 
never @ pound goes to a customer 
that is not up to standard. It is al- 
ways uniform in molding and color. 
Every pound is wrapped separately, 
and in sumimer kept in a refrigerator 
until shipped. 

The butter is shipped by parcel. 
post, neatly and securely packed in 
paper cartons. We live four miles 
from a railroad and as far from a 
postoffice. 

Our customers are located in South 
Carolina cities, and include a well 
known hotel and private families. We 
get 30 cents a pound for every pound, 
and have been shipping from 20 to 30 
pounds a week for three years. Bills 
are paid monthly, and we have never 
lest a cent through collections. How- 
ever, we see that our customers are 
thoroughly reliable. 

Now as to how we get our custom- 
ers. A traveling salesman, who is a 
friend of our family, secured the first 
contracts for us three years ago. We 
are still serving the first customer. 
Others have been added, and from 
time to time we get inquiries-from 
persons who want our butter; but we 
can’t supply them all. It is really no 
trouble to sell farm produce, once the 
buying public learns that your pro- 
ducts have quality. 

We feed skim milk to hogs. My 
father keeps one and two brood sows 
all the time, and fattens from 2,000 to 
3,000 pounds of pork a year, and mar- 
kets the surplus not needed for the 
home table. At first it was hard to 
get the highest prices, and we were a 
little discouraged with hog raising. 
Market men in nearby towns were 
never willing to pay quite as much as 
they paid for so-called “drove” hogs, 
or shipped hogs—an unjust discrimin- 
ation, we think. However, we made 
contracts with some boarding sehools, 
and. the “company store” of a large 
cotton mill town, and for the past 
three years have sold hogs—nicely 
dressed and cleaned always—at prices 
ranging from 11 to 13 cents a -pound. 
We always try the local market first, 
and where we once sell it is not hard 
te sell again. 

Butter and hog sales bring us never 
less than $500 a year, and usually 
more. This in no way interferes with 
our regular farm work. But we work 
all the time, and we don’t “loaf” 
Saturday evenings. We grow wheat, 
Oats, peas, potatoes, corn, and cot- 
ton. But if the price at gathering 
time does not suit us, we do not have 
to sell. HOLLAND MOORE. 

Mooresboro, N. C. 





Coéperation in Marketing Livestock 


S AN illustration of codperation 
for greater efficiency, we often 
use the livestock shipping associa- 


tion, through which organization we. 


believe livestock can in Minnesota 
usually be marketed at the rate of 
about $50 per car cheaper than they 
can be marketed through local, inde- 
pendent livestock buyers. This is as- 
suming, too, that the livestock buyer 
is thoroughly efficient and honest, 
which of course is not always the 
case. The saving is made by doing 
away with driving about the country, 


8 which the local buyer usually does, 


and by doing away with the necessity 
of someone gambling on the stock 
when they are brought to the local 


»- market and buying them on the price 


that he hopes to get for them when 
With a 


when they wish to ship stock, and 


when enough sate is available for 
one or more cars they are notified 
by phone or posteard te bring in 
their stock. The stock is*not pur- 
chased by the association, no one 
takes a chance on the stock or on the 
market. They are simply marked so 
each farmer’s stock can be identified 
and the whole lot is shipped to mar- 
ket together. Then each farmer gets 
exactly what his stock brought in the 
central market, less the cost of 
freight, yardage, commission charges 
and manager's commission. The 
greater efficiency of shipping live- 
stock through codperative organiza- 
tions is ithustrated by the fact that 
we do not know of a single failure of 
one of these livestock shipping asso- 
ciations, though there are about 130 
operating in Minnesota at present.— 
Prof. A. D. Wilson, St. Paul, Minn. 





How We Marketed Our Berries 


IKE most farm people, we had to 

feel a real need and then search 
aimlessly around, as none of our 
neighbors could tell of a place to get 
baskets and crates. But Sister and I 
are used to finding out new things 
and clinging to difficulties until we 
solve them satisfactorily, and we 
solved the problem of containers for 
our berries by getting three shipping 
crates and ninety-six quart baskets. 
They cost $1.65, and we paid 37 cents 
express. 

Now we pick in the baskets and 
place in crates, and when filled fas- 
ten the lid. They can be placed one 
on the other and handled with ease. 
We like them because they are light, 
too, and the berries are-as-fresh look- 
ing when we deliver them each morn- 
ing as when we picked them the ev- 
ening before. We let the crates stay 
in the bed during the night so as to 
cool the berries. 

The plan we used in getting custo- 
mers was simple, as we had no com- 
petition until the bulk of the crop 
was sold. We sold from house to 
house. It is a lark with us, although 
we are learning business principles, 
how honesty in marketing pays in 
keeping customers, 

In each thing that we’ve marketed 
we have found that to get good prices 
we have to have something that is 
wanted and be ahead of the others. 
Those of us who sprayed the fruit 
trees have perfectly good fruit to 


. market, when just a little way off our 


neighbor who doesn’t read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is losing the orchard 
with San Jose scale and doesn’t have 
fruit to eat. 
BLANCHE E, FLANAGAN. 
Parmville, N. C, 


Cedperation Among Sweet Potsto 
Growers 


‘Te Catawba County, North Caro- 
lina, Coédperative Sweet Potato 
Growers’ Association, an asseciation 
of farmers who market their potato 
crop without the aid of the middle- 
man, has closed the season with a re- 
cord of 25 cars shipped, a net price of 
$2:67 the crate paid to members and 
total net sales of $10,800. The mem- 
bership -jumped from a handful of 
growers last year to 150 this year; 
and the codperative idea is spreading 
like contagion and another year will 
see in all probability most of the 
growers enrolled. 

The association handles the crop of 
its members on a margin of 10 cents 
the crate plus 10 cents the 100 pounds 
and $1 membership fee. This pays all 
expenses, nobody gets any rake-off 
and the full price obtained, less ex- 
penses, goes back to the man who 
raised the potatoes. The manage- 
ment watches the market close, sends 
out bulletins and quotations and ships 
and collects. Six cars were sent out 
a year ago when the idea was young, 
andthe 25 cars this season indicates 
how codperation is growing in Ca- 
tawba County. Members 





from 25 t@ 50 cents more per crate 


‘than growers, selling to the middle- 


men, 


Weakness in Independent Selling 
HE system of independent action, 
so far as it applies to the market- 
ing of vegetable crops, is-open to the 
following criticism: 

Independent action means wide va- 
riation in types of packages, as is 
exemplified in our markets at the 
present time. 

PacKages of all sizes and descrip- 
tions are received in the markets 
from various districts, so that a quo- 
tation on a basket, hamper, or con- 
tainer in ene market may mean little 
in another section. 

The packing of the product is done 
according to the ideas of the individ- 
ual directing the work; the grades are 
founded upon his personal notion of 
what constitutes a first, second, or 
third grade, judged by the product he 
himself handles and not by any mar- 
ket standard. 

Shipments are, for the most part, 
by local freight or express. Some- 
times a grower is able to load a few 
cars from his field, but this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The re- 
sult is that any brand which he may 
adopt appears in the market at un- 
certain intervals, remains but a short 
time, and disappears until the suc- 
ceeding year. It is very difficult un- 
der such conditions to build up a rep- 
utation for one’s product and to es- 
tablish a standing for a brand or 
style of package which will serve to 
assist in the sale of the crop the fol- 
lowing year—Prof. L. C.. Corbett, 
Horticulturist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


A Good Appearance Pays Profits 


HE farmer should be taught to 

prepare his products in a proper 
manner to make a presentable ap- 
pearance. In the section in which I 
live, we have a number of ‘very fine 
peach orchards, We have men who 
have made a great success of peach 
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growing. The: me in 

tities and they : j L225 

pack their rte so ere it brings apes 
prices when the market may be said 
to be glutted. -One of our Kalian 
farmers recently came into posses- 
sion of a large farm that had been 
improved by an American and he had 
on it.a very fine peach orchard, of ex- 
cellent varieties, and he could not un-. 
derstand why when his peaches went 
to the New York market he got from 
50 cents to a dollar less per carrier 
than his neighbors, So he paid a visit 
te New York to find what the trou- 
ble was. His neighbor’s peaches were 
attractive; they shipped them in car- 
load lots and the buyers were eager 
to get them, while his fruit was unat- 
traetive in appearance. He learned 
a lesson; he came home and deter- 
mined to pack his fruit in an attrac- 
tive manner. 

My own business is growing cran- 
berries. For many years I have en- 
deavored to pack my fruit well and 
have acquired a reputation and am 
able to sell it at a good price, even 
when the market is very’ dull and 
when wild berries are being offered 
for any price because they are infer- 
ior in pack and are offered in smaller 
quantities——A, J. Rider, Atlantic Co., 
N. J. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


—— 
Sooratasipe are seapested to forward us 
tea O any imworennt Farmers’ Meetings 











Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. ., 

National Farmers’ Union, Omaha, Neb. 
Sept. 7-9. 

National Farmers’ Congress, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1, 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Bir- 


mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24- 26. 

Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Preder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept. 7-8. 

Alabama Farmers’ Short Course, 
Ala., July 31-August 6. 

Texas Farmers’ Union, 
August 3. 

Alabama Farmers’ 
Ala., August 12, 13, 14 


Aubura, 
Houston, Texas, 


Union, Birmingham, 





Make Radical neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood 
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profitable marketing of farm products, 
and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal for Leader- 
ship. 


Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take 
Complete Control of His Business 

Chapter Il—First of All, a Good Local 
Farmers’ Clubs; How to Make it a 


Success, 
Chapter If—Codperative Buying Is 
Good; Coiperative Merchandising 


May or May Not Be. 

Chapter IV—Rural Credits and Coiper- 
ation. 

Chapter V—-Why I Believe in the Parm- 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 

Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 
borhood Coéperation. 

Chapter ViIl—How to Organize a Co- 

éperative Society: Some Funda- 
mental Principles. 

Chapter VITI— How Codperation re- 
made a Minnesota Neighborhood: 
The Story of Svea. 

Chapter X—-Why Can’t You Have a 
Neighborhood Like ‘Svea ?7—A Prop- 
erly Organized Rural Community. 

Chapter X—How Wisconsin Berry 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; 
Successful Produce Marketing: 

Chapter XI—More Coéperative Stories 
From the Northwest: Coéperative 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- 
ping, Cheese-Making, etc. 

Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices. 

Chapter XTII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
keting Association in Virginia. 

Chapter XIV—A Nearth Carolina County 
Coébperation Has Waked Up: 
Oreanteries, Egg Collecting, Pota- 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 

Chapter XV—What Fiorida and Cali- 
fornia Citrus Fruit Oganizations 
-Have Done. 


t a Cony Teday!. 
ith The Progr 


Address all orders to 


can get a copy for $1 





received 





x8, pages cloth binding, price... .... 1... ceeseecccees * $1. 
essive Farmer, one year $ 


Free Copy for seven new 25-cent subscriptions. 


SPECIAL OFFER-—If you have already rene'ved yorr peterrtotinn. ‘tite year, you 
1 just ust as if you were sending your renewal n 


To Learn About Co-operative Marketing, Read 


“How Farmers CoGé 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 
It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date book «yet printed dealing with 


ate 


Qnee again read the list of chapters 


Chapter XVI--An Arkansas Cotton 
Marketing Association, 

Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 
Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
What Some Companies Are Doing. 

Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 
Business Men:” How Coiperation 
Has Remade Rural Iveland 

CChapter XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit 
Secieties and How They Work. 

Chapter KX—The Large Outleok of the 
Irish Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
lems of Rural Codperation, 

Chapter XXI—Agricultural Cotperation 
in England. 

Chapter XXII—What Coiperation Has 
Done for French Farmers. 

Chapter XXI1I—Codperation Gives Dan- 
ish Farmers Three Profits Instead 
of One, 

Chapter XXIV—Cows and Coperation 
Have Made Denmark Rich: Busi- 
ness Methods and High Quality 
Products as Factors. 

Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 

og Through Coiperation: How 
Livestock Farmers Benefit, 

Chapter XXVI—“ People's High 
Schools’? Made Danish Coiperation 

Chapter XXVII—Eight Secrets of Suc- 
cess with Cojéperation: The Ex- 
periences of Denmark as a Lesson 
fer America. 


APPENDIX 


Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 
We Have—Suggested Forms. 


Chapter IIl—Regulations for a Coiper- 
ative Store. 


Chapter IlI—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 
Club, 


Chapter IV—Parliamentary Rules. 
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[BREEDERS’ CARDS 
F. ARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Parmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgiu), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If aavertisement is to appear once, 
Pgend 4 ceuts a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, mber or iriitial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
4 ments not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
‘member it would cost you $1,600 for 
‘postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate, Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| MACHINERY 














in The Progressive Farmer, 


you wish your advertisement to appear, 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next, 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
Correspondence and inspection in- 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 





Angus 
strains. 
vited. 
ton, Va. 





HEREFORDS Sc SP 
~“Wanted—Pure-bred Hereford bull calf. 
Dr. EB. L. Marshall, Big Island, Va. : 

JERSEYS 


Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly-bred bull 
calves for sale. Prices reasonable. F. B,. 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va, 

GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernseys—Bulls, cows, heifers. 
J. P. Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C. 

















Qne Sharples No, 4 Cream Separator for 
sale cheap, good as new. Frank Anderson, 
- Varnell’s Station, Ga. 

For Sale—One Wilders Whirlwind ensil- 
' age cutter in first-class condition, Price $25. 
; — write W. H. Vincent, Capron, 

é nia. 








_ For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 

harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
_ North Carolina. 


For Sale—One 10 ton Kelly Springfield 
Road Roller with sprinkler, in first-class 
condition, cheap. Reason for selling, have 
no use for the machine, It is practically 
new. Address W..H. Vincent, Capron, Va, 


| HELP WANTED | 


Wanted Immediately — White 
working housekeeper, References. 
Vv. Bishop, Durham, N. C. 


: Wanted Immediately—In small family in 

country, young’ white woman to assist in 
house work as one of family. 8S. R. Chuch, 
_ Madison Heights, Va. A 


Salesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box L-23,” 











woman— 
Mrs. C. 











SHORTHORNS 





Norfolk, Va. . 


Hand Sorted, Small, Mature Seed Potatoes 
for planting whole, Bliss, Triumph, Peer- 
less, and Cobblers. Treated with formalin 
ei scab, $2 bushel. J. C. Stetson, Bond, 

Ss. 


Cold storage seed potatoes give best re: 
sults—Cobblers $3.75; Lookout Mountain, 
Peachblows $2.75 per barrel, cash. Nor- 
folk Plant Company, 621 Maryland Ave., 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Twenty-acre Poultry and Truck Farm— 
Mile from courthouse. Good buildings, some 


fruit. Price $500. Terms if necessary. C. 
W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga, 


62-acres, dwelling, barns, 
mile Haw River Station, Two thousand 
dollars; five years, terms. Traveling man 
and can’t see after it. W. A, Kime, owner, 
Burlington, N. C. 


For Sale—Choice farm of 191 acres about 
four miles from Mount Airy, N. C, On grad- 
ed road soon to be sand-clayed. Adapted to 
wheat, corn, oats and tobacco; excellent or- 
chard land. Improvements. Near famous 
White Sulphur and Brower’s Springs and 
Sparger Orchards. Other farm lands, 

W. Rogers, Real Estate, Mount Airy, N. C. 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—3653 acres, 
three miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres;-good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain, Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write-today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 





etc., one-half 











rECANS 
For Sale—Choice Budded Paper Shell Pe- 
can Trees—Fifty cents each. Order direct; 
catalog free. Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Georgia, 


Grafter Paper Shell Pecan Trees Havens 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet 75c; 4 to 6 feet 90c 











each. Liberal reduction made f - 

For Sale—Registered Shorthorn bull. T. | ders. Order now. ‘Daateier. Lament’ Oe 

E. Edwards, Marshville, N. C. Gulfport, Miss. - 
SHEEP AND GOATS ‘ OATS 








Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 





DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, 





M. K, Stroud, 











Pure-bred Collie Pups—$5 @ach. Unis 
Rinaca, Orange, Va. 
RABBITS 
Belgian Hares $1 up. Robt. Patterson, 


China Grove, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Get Pay for Your Horses and Cattle when 
they die. Death is certain. Write O. EB. 
Mendenhall, High Point, N. C. 


For Sale—Southdown buck lambs and Po- 
land-China pigs. Prices reasonable. J. 8. 
Officer, Sparta, Tenn, 


For Sale—300 Head Native Plantation Cat- 
tle—Good chance to cross pure-bred beef 
sire. Miles Johnson, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


For Sale to the Highest Bidder—On Au- 
gust the 14th, 1915, at 1 o’clack, 5 young 
milk cows; 10 head of other cattle. G. R, 
Long, Swepsonville, N. C. 




















| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—By college trained man, position 
as principal of special tax school, or assis- 
tant in high school. Address Route 4, Box 9, 
Fayetteville, N. C, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Harn 
while learning. Sample lesson free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, A801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—Young “men and ladies to learn 














Telegraphy, tuition $10 per month, three 
months to finish; positions secured; board 
cheap. Char- 


Charlotte Telegraphy School, 
lotte, N C. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Men and women wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short hours, 
Summer vacation. Big chance for farmers. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, N> Y. 


L BERK “id 


Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale. Owen- 
moor Farm, South Boston, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Of best type 
and breeding. $10 each, R. P. Steinheimer, 
Brooks, Ga. 


Pure-bred Berkshires—3 to 4 months old, 
$10 to $12 each, Lochiel Farm, Hillsboro, 
North Carolina, 


Berkshire Pigs—-Good breeding and good 
Individuals, $7.50 each, Registered and 
crated, f. o. b. Ready for delivery August 
25. Wayside Farm, Pomona, N., C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
' Duroc-Jersey Boars—Large Htters. Ma- 
“ture sows; 20 per cent: reduction. W. W. 
Shay, Cruso, N, C, 
ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs, 
.Moncure, N. Cc. ~ 
HAMPSHIRES 
Graded Hampshire Pigs—¢é weeks old, 4 


dollars each, J. A. Dodson, Rt. 2, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Hampshire Hogs—Large, prolific kind, 
Special prices on pigs, trios not akin, bred 
sows, boars. Write for description and 
prices. Roy Runyon, Decatur, Ind. : 

MULEFOOTS 


Pure Mulefoot Pigs for Sale, 
ford, Johnson City, Tenn. 


oO. I. O’s. 
Oo. I. C. Pigs—(Silver Strain) Registered 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C, : 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—The large 
pwblific kind. C. A. Biliotte, Charlotte, N, C, 
Route 29. 






































8. W. Womble, 

















Pp. H. Wof- 

















POLAND-CHINAS 
Fine Poland-China Pigs — Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. G. Beavers, Apex, N. C, 





Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
22 weeks, $7; 14 weeks, $9. Hill Brook 
Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, 10 
weeks old at $10. Pair, weight 35 pounds. 
W. B, Teague & Son, Staley, N. C. 








Pedigreed Jersey bull calf, A beauty, 
Fancy Fern and other noted milking strains. 
Also Blue Eyed, White Persian and Siamese 
Kittens, M. Farrer, Orange, Va. 


For Sale—Bull calves at right price. Cross 
breeds Red Poll-Jersey, Holstein Aberdeen- 
Angus, Red Devon and Durham. Also broke 
and unbroke bird dogs. Write me your 
wants, C. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N, C, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, Johnson Poultry 
Farm, Coulwood, Va, 


White Leghorn Hens—75c and $1. 
$1 and $1.25, 
South Carolina, 


White Leghorn cockerels, March and 
April hatch, 50c, 75c and $1 each, R, H. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 


For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
Hens—To make room for young stock, we 
will offer, for quick delivery, 1,060 of our 
good yearling hens, that are laying every 
day, at $1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., 1728 Ave, EB, Ensley, Ala. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE 


Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading— 
Ready. 25c hundred; 500, $1; postpaid, By 
express, $1.25 thousand, 5,000, $5. Tide- 
water Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Head- 
ing, 356c 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid, By express, $1.50 thousand; 5,000, 
$6.25. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia. 


Cabbage Plants—Set now will head early 
in the fall. All leading varieties. Can ship 
at once. Prices 600 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. 500 by mail 
postpaid, $1. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CLOVER 


Bur clover—Machine recleaned $1.25 bush- 
el. Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Smal!l amounts $1.50 the 
bushel delivered, large amounts $1.25. Y. 
Riser, Pomaria, 8. C. 


Recleaned Bur Clover Seed—$1.35 bushel, 
Freight paid, 10 bushels and over. Shields 
Commissary, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed—Double screened, good 
sacks. In quantities ten bushels and over 
$1, Less quantities $1.15. Lethe ‘Agricul- 
tural Seminary, Willington, S. C. 


1,000 bushels recleaned Bur clover seed, 
Reseeds itself. When well set in land makes 
fine grazing January, February, March. $1.65 
per bushel, parcel post; 5 bushels at $1.40, 
express, 10 bushels at $1.35, frejght. All de- 

















Cocks, 
Leghorn Farms, Meriwether, 












































livered. Cash with order. pecial prices 
large lots. Shields Commissary, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 





CORN 


We have one thousand bushels of good 
white corn for sale, in lots to suit, either 
shelled or on cob, F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 

POTATOES 

For summer planting, improved seed Irish 
potatoes, Red Bliss and Irish Cobblers, per 
bushel $1; barrel $2.50. Can ship promptly, 
8s. T, Carson, Bethel, N. C. : 











-ford, Raleigh, N. C. 





For Sale—Celebrated Fulghum oats. Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ion weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel. Special price for large quantities, J. 
G. Dean, Dawson, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties. Re- 
cleaned beans and cane seed. Ask for de- 
livered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. ‘ 


Celery Plants and Summer Cabbage Plants 
—Grown right and packed right. Free pam- 
phiet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants, 
sand; 25 centg 100. Celery, $2.50 thousand; 
50 cents 100. Special price large lots. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury; N. C. 














$1.50 thous 





vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre,~$1; 
acres, $4, postpaid, Fully guaranteed. Lock- 
hart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Saplin, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 
bage, collard, kale, .mustard seeds, Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N, C. 


Want to Buy—Bur clover seed in the bur, 
crimson clover, rye, vetch, barley, rape,.and 
all other seeds for fall planting. Russell-- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


1,000 Bushels of Clean Bur Clover Seed— 
In small lots, 12% cents per pound; in larg- 
er lots, write me for prices, 500 bushels of 
Block oats*@ $1 per bushel. T. P. Jenkins, 
Tarboro, N. C, 


Cold Storage Sweet Potatoes—July-August 
planting. Maine Cobblers $3.75 barrel; 
Southern Wonder, or 30 to 1, $4. Cabbage 
plants— All Head, Drumhead Savoy, Sure 
Head, Flat Dutch. By express, 500 75c; 1,000 
$1.25. By mail 40c per 100. Norfolk Plant 
Company, 521 Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Rag Carpets or Rugs—aAll rags dyed. 
particulars write Box 29, Pfafftown, N. C 


Stock molasses reduces grain bills, 
gallon barrel $6.60. Ben, Puryear, 
burg, Va. Ne 


Wanted—A few Mocking Birds. 
good singers, Send particulars. 




















For 





55- 
Lynch- 





Must be 
J. L. Mog- 





J 
Registered Durocs of the best breeding, 8 
weeks $7. Oats and vetch mixture. Pine- 
land Farm, Buckner, Va. 


This is an even exchange. If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you a 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and address printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your. let- 
ters on old paper bags. The best investment 
you can make is to get some printed sta- 
tionery. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a name. A post card will bring sam- 
ples and prices of illustrated stationery. Ox- 
ford Orphanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 


Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row, Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats. 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, well sacked. 
Sound, unbroken, testing ninety-eight per 
cent germinating. Some maturing in sixty 
days. One ninety up. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nelly’s Springs, N. C. 


HONEY 
Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 

















pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 





| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, 
Dennis, Meda, Ga. 





John T,. 





Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 





Three farms, water-power and store. 
dress, Farmer, Dimmette, N. C. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida, 


Two Horse Farm for Sale—Half mile from 
Norwood. For further particulars address, 
Box 135, Norwood, N. C. 


Ad- 











For Sale—200-acre farm; 75 cleared. Good 
two-story, 6-room dwelling. Terms easy. 
Jas, 8. Rhodes, Williamston, N. C. 


McDowell County, North Carolina. Good 
climate, pure water, no malaria, improved 
farms. 140 acres, $2,200; 200 acres, $4,000; 
150 acres, $2,500. 15 acres in town with 10- 
room house, $2,500. Good hardwood timber 
600 acres, $4,000. 125 acres, $1,000. Wm. M. 





Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating Clovers, | 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest, 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 


advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 





The Standard Farm 
Papers 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One ,000 
The Progressive Circulation Line Lines 
Farmer, 174,121 80 80 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, T 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
(Rate 25c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Prairie Farmer, “ 
Chicago 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 


Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 
fe) 


256,861 $1.1234 $1.1234 


57,101 


Ss & 
s 


98,558 


100,000 


S$ 


67,820 


Es 
& 


63,454 


s 
& 


61,253.30 30 


klahoma : 
fore. Journal, 51,894 .25 25 


Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
1,151,917 $5.52 $5.4774 


These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields, 








For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


OUR TWO BEST 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


$1 50 for one renewal and one new 
- subscription, for one year 
each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
. scriptions, all sent in together 
—a saving of 33 per cent on each 
subscription. Address 




















Pratt, Marion, N. C, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Saturday, July 31, 1915] 
TICKS COST NORTH CAROLINA 


FARMERS THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


Secretary of Agriculture Houston in 
a Letter to Governor Craig; Shows 
What the Tick Is Costing Us, and 
How the Pest May Be Conquered 


N A recent letter to Governor Craig, 

of North Carolina, Secretary Hous- 
ton, of the National Department of 
Agriculture, pointed ouf the very seri- 
ous handicap North Carolina is labor- 
ing under in attempting to improve its 
livestock in tick-infested territory. As 
an illustration, he points out that 
while on January 1, 1915, North Caro- 
lina beef cattle were worth on an av- 
erage $26 a head, beef cattle on 
an average were worth be in Wy- 
oming, $60 in Montana, in Ohio 
and Illinois, and $54 in Sececti Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, these 
latter all being tick-free states. The 
remedy is obvious, of caurse, and 
calls for the destruction of the tick by 
dipping. Secretary Houston’s letter 
follows: 

“I have recently caused some in- 
vestigation to be made into cattle 
conditions in the states which are 
under federal quarantine for south- 
ern or. splenetic fever and into the 
work which this department is doing 
for the eradication of cattle ticks in 
the infested states. As a result of 
these investigations I am more than 
ever convinced that tick eradication 
is one of the most important duties 
devolving upon the department of 
agriculture and upon the states in 
which the pest exists. 

“The one-crop system of agricul- 
ture which has prevailed in the past 
so extensively _in the South is ‘recog- 
nized by all agricultural authorities 
to be unsound and detrimental to the 
prosperity of a large section of the 
country. But before a diversified sys- 
tem of agriculture can be successfully 
introduced into the South, the condi- 
tions must be such that livestock 
can be raised with profit. In any 
sound system of agriculture livestock 
is indispensable. As long as the cat- 
tle tick remains, however, the pro- 
duction -of livestock will be accom- 
panied by many and severe handicaps. 

“A comparison of the average prices 
for beef cattle in tick-infested states 
and in tick-free territory indicates 
conclusively that the cattle tick is 
one of the most important factors in 
reducing profits from cattle raising. 





, On January 1, 1915, the average value 


of beef cattle over two years old in 
the state of North Carolina was es- 
timated at $26. This compares very 
unfavorably with the averages in 
tick-free states, such as $64 in Wy- 
oming, $60 in Montana, $56 in Ohio 
and Illinois, or $54 in Indiana, Iowa 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. In 
some of the other tick-infested states 
the average value was much lower 
than in North Carolina, being only 
$18 a head in Georgia and Florida. In 
Mississippi it was $22. 

“The prevailing prices per pound 
for beef on the hoof at local markets 
showed the same _ discrimination 
against cattle in the tick-infested re- 
gions. In Alabama and Mississippi 
this price was only 4 cents, lower than 
the average in any other states. In 
North Carolina it was 4.7 cents. South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas, all 
more or less tick-infested states, had 
averages lower than 5 cents. None of 
the tick-free states had an average as 
low as Scents, and in by far the great 
majority the average was over 6cents. 

“The effect of such low prices has 
been to discourage the production of 
livestock to such an extent that in- 
stead of selling beef to the rest of the 
country the South imports annually a 
large proportion of that which it con- 


sumes. It has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that the twelve Southern 
States import annually $48,000,000 


worth of meat, dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts. More than half of the state 
of North Carolina has already been 
freed from quarantine and stéady 
progress of the work indicates that 
the people are in thorough sympathy 





with the movement. If adequate funds 
are available it is possible that North 
Carolina may be entirely rid of the 
pest in from three to four years. To 
accomplish this result, however, the 
campaign must be prosecuted with 
even greater energy than in the past. 
At the end of 1914, for example, there 
were only 36 dipping vats in opera- 
tion. At that time there were in Mis- 
sissippi 2,352. It is to be hoped that 
the number of vats in North Carolina 
will be increased and that the pro- 
gress which has already resulted in 
the freeing from quarantine this year 
of five additional counties will be 
maintained. 


“I have taken the liberty of calling 
your attention to these facts in the 
belief that: they are of the utmost im- 
portance. From the reports of Fed- 
eral officials in the field it appears 
that the people of North Carolina 
are willing to codperate with the 
state and Federal authorities in the 
complete extermination of this pest. 
Such an achievement will be of incal- 
culable value to the agricultural in- 
terests of the South and to the pros- 
perity of the entire country.” 





Fighting Farm and Garden 
nsect Pests in August 
By F. Sherman, Eatomologiet 











I—Tobacco’ Worms 


HE heaviest “crop” of these usu- 

ally comes in August, by which 

time most hand labor with the 
crop is over, hence hand-picking be- 
comes very expensive or imprdactica- 
ble. For these worms we would rec- 
ommend the use of poison, applied 
as a dust, with some form of 
“blower” or “dust-gun”, as sold by 
seedsmen. One pound of Paris green 
mixed with two pounds of powdered 
air-slaked lime will give good results. 
Apply in early morning while plants 
are damp with dew, and preferably 
when there is no wind. 


I1.—Other Tobacco Insects 


WHEN the crop is harvested do 
not leave the stubble and suckers 
green in the field. It may be well to 
wait for one to two weeks after har- 
vest, but they should be plowed 
under, or disked down, cut up, de- 
stroyed, so that the tobacco insects 
cannot continue to feed on them. And 
remember now that deep plowing of 
the tobacco land in fall and early 
winter will destroy half of the over- 
wintering worms in the soil. 


11.—Chinch Bugs in Corn 


HERE may be local outbreaks of 

these during August. If possible 
plow a deep furrow around the infest- 
ed area, and they will find it difficult 
to cross this into other parts of the 
field. Two furrows a yard apart will 
be all the more effective. List toward 
the bugs so they will have to cross 
the steep side of thé furrow. Dry 
weather favors chinch bugs, a spell of 
rain will check them. 


I1V.—Red Spider in Cotton 


RY weather favors these, too, and 

a spell of wet weather checks 
them. They often start from poke- 
berry plants, so get thoroughly rid of 
these by burning them. They have 
not yet done much damage for this 
year, so that early August work 
against the poke may prevent trouble. 


V.—Saw-flies on Sweet Potatoes 


N OUTBREAK of these is now 

taking place in the northwegtern 
counties of North Carolina. One 
pound of arsenate of lead and two 
-pounds of fresh slaked stone lime in 
50 gallons of water, applied as a 
spray, should check the trouble; or 
dusting as already mentioned for to- 
baccO worms (one pound Paris green 
to two pounds air-slaked lime) should 
be effectual. 


Vi—Are the Late Peaches Wormy? 


HIS is thre work of the curculio. In 
our sprayed trees of this year the 
early varieties have been kept fairly 
free of worms, but there is evidence 


that worms will be wasse in the late 
varieties. Spraying of peaches is not 
yet a perfected art, not nearly so 
much so as with apples. Our bulletins 
and articles all admit that. Worth- 
lessly wormy and rotten peaches may 
be fed to the hogs, which will destroy 
the worms in them. 





Herefords Sell Well at Huntsville, 
. Alabama 


N July 20 the Madison County, 

Ala, Livestock Association, codp- 
erating with the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association and the Ten- 
nhessee Valley Berkshire Association, 
held one of the most successful sales 
of pure-bred Hereford cattle and 
Berkshire hogs ever held in the 
South, 

The contributors to this sale may 
well be proud of the animals of their 
consignments. The Hereford con- 
signors were such well known Ken- 
tucky breeders as Col. E. H. Jaylor, 
Jr., Frankfort, Ky.; Giltner Bros., 
Eminence, Ky.; Luce & Moxley, 
Shelbyville, Ky.; G. L. Hornsby, Emi- 
nence, Ky.; and S. J. Douthell, New 
Castle, Ky. 

The Berkshires were consigned by 
some of the best breeders of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Berkshire Association. 
The Berkshires did not sell so well as 
a whole, although there were a num- 
ber of fairly good prices for some 
good individuals. 

The 33 head of Herefords sold for 
$8,075, or an average of $244.70 each. 
Following are the Herefords sold, the 
buyers, and the prices paid: 

Bulls 


ClarE Waetetarw oie cc cisiicwtoes edecee 5 $860 
E. E. Mack, Thomasville, Ga, 


dates“ Perfection 2nd .......-e.6. essere 200 
R. L. Sparkman, Huntsville, Ala, 


Beaw Anxtoty: Tt fs is. vesscssccerers - 200 
Frank Hereford, New Market, ‘Ala. 
Beau Anzlety Oth ..sessvacccvccccvscsecs 200 
Piedmont Stock Farm, Huntsville, 
Ala, 
{Beau Anxiety 10th ...:.. vagevasses 200 
D. A, Isnogile, Athens, “Ala. 
ey Anmloty WRN ilk ese Sedibs cw éecs 210 
United States Department “ot “Agri- 
culture,” New Iberia, La, 
Beau Anxiety 13th .......ccscsscecses «. 200 
B. E. Eustace, Hollytree, ‘Ala. 
Beau Anxiety 15th ........ee008 ecocvcece 228 
Cc. T. Butler, New Hope, Ala, 
Bonu Anszlety TT vies oc sks tks cawecis eo 175 
Coogleman Bros., Belvidere, Tenn. 
Perfect: Donald... csscccscscccsecs cooese 250 
S. S. Fletcher, Huntsville, ‘Ala. 
Prince Rupert TOth ....i00 ce ccicvecvece 250 
W. C. Harrison, Gallion, Ala, 
Prince Rupert 57th ........eeceee coccce 405 
BE. E. Mack, Thomasville, Ga. 
Wea: TMASR: oc vs ccwviccssvcccetssececces 200 
W. M. Keller, “Huntsville, “Ala, 
Beau Bohemian... oo ks ces Kcetusvvccees 185 
R. C. Rose, Osceola, Ark, 


Cows 
Kate Perfection .....cecseccecconccvscce 
Piedmont Stock Farms, Huntsville, 


Ala, 

——. LMUPORES do. seco Siesicercocessese - 235 
S. Fietcher, Huntsville, Ala, 
icone Towephine ....ci ew iccconcscvess 210 

Robert Murphree, Huntsville, Ala. 
Dorothy Meadows ....-sececssccscsseuse 205 


Robert Murphree, Huntsville, Ala. 


May Perfection 8rd. .csscecccuccccccces 
E. E, Mack, Thomasville, Ga, 


May Perfection 2nd .......cccccsccccce 245 
E. E, Mack, Thomasville, Ga. 
Princess Perfection. ......seeesssccasee 250 
Piedmont Stock Farms, Huntsville, 
Ala, 


Donna, Woodford .......sccccssscceceve 
Ss. S. Fletcher, Huntsville, Ala. 
Mellie Be csi sect eect eces sce cneeee 
gsr triad Stock Farms, Huntsville, 

Ala, 


eee, T 75th (with calf at foot)...... 
Cc. T. Butler, New Hope, Ala. 
WES T OOU io CaS on cdicccvevecs ° 
8s. 8. Fletcher, Huntsville, ‘Ala. 
Duchess T 66th (with calf at foot)..... 
Judge Lawler, Huntsvivile, Ala. 
Charity Rg ag EERE URE TT e 
E. E, Mack, Thomasville, Ga. 


. 











Maude yg cs og <b tvo- 054 6 bee gaa cntgure 215 
B. Mack, Thomasville, Ga. ‘ 
Duchess Columbus ......5.0cceseeecesee 265 
E. BEB. Mack,” Thomasville, Ga. 
seas es hs GR ERE TCE TORN WERE PERE eee 200 
Holland Bros., Holland, Ga. 
Hleaaty: CPesk. . i. lbe Se cGastieedcces tweeted 215 
, RS A Butler, New Hope, Ala. 
Brenda Columbas iis. ceive csvccveecsis 200 
J. W. Britton, Smyrna, Tenn 
R. B. FARRIS. 





Good Outlook for Union in Carteret — 

HE Farmers’ Union of Cartaret — 

County met in regular quarterly — 
session at Newport July 3, and in 
spite of the fact that our big gun 
from Washington City was roaring 
down at- Morehead City only eleven 
miles away, we had a fairly good at- 
tendance and one of the best country 
meetings since we were first organiz- 
ed. All of our best members stood by 
us and a good many who were not 
members of the Union were there to 
hear -Mr. Alexander who made. us 
such a speech that we consider our- 
selves much better instructed than if 
we had whiled the day away down in 
the little town by the sea, as so many 
of our farmer folks did that day. We 
have just had Bro. W. T. Jones,_of 
Perquimans County at work for us. 
Two new locals were organized, some 
old ones reorganized, and the others 
greatly revived. We still have some 
territory not yet organized and are 
expecting Bro. Jones back to work 
this for us at any time. We aim to 
have the county thoroughly organ- 
ized by January next, and prospects 
grow brighter all the time. 

We are just beginning to farm 
down here, and with the Union hold- 
ing our people together and enabling 
them.to get greater profits from their 
labor, our small but fertile farms will 
indeed blossom as the rose. 

Ss. C. CAMPER, 
County Secretary. 
Carteret County, N. C. 





1HE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


ONDITIONS have remained much the 

same in the cotton situation, except that 
the new crop is looming up more imminent- 
ly. Several new bales have been received in 
Texas, and the first bale of the new Geo 
crop is in Savannah, from Mitchell County. 
It would not be fair to take these as 
representative of general conditions, for it “ 
has been known all along that there was 
some early cotton in lower Texas and in the 
southeast, Very warm weather lately has 
hastened growth, while plentiful moisture 
has enabled the plant to maintain a healthy 
and vigorous appearance despite the poor 
tap root and scanty fertilizer. But the real 
critical period commences with August, so 
any opinion now is premature. Recent rains 
in southern Texas have tended to relieve the 
situation there. 

It looks as if great moderation in market- 
ing will have to be employed again this fall, 
if we are to avoid a relapse to last fall’s dis- 
astrous levels, The wise farmer will not at- 
tempt to sell his crop, when nearly every- 
body else is trying to sell and hardly any- 
body buying. W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





We see you are offering The Progressive 
Farmer the rest of the year for 25 cents, 
This is a very liberal offer and we will see 
if we can get it into a few homes that are 
still without it. As you have said, you can 
tell the man who takes The Progressive 
Farmer, and reads it as he should, by the 
looks of hig farm. We are doing better 
farming all the time down here. Have all 
about quit ditching our crops with a turn- 
ploy, thanks to The Progressive Farmer,— 
S. C. Camper, Secretarv Carteret Co..'N. C.,! 
Union: 


Supine tence ts made of 
ble wice 


Freight 
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Be sure also to 








Get Our New Catalog Free 


That’s what our advertisers are constantly telling you and these cata- 
logues are well worth having. 


Some of these catalogues cost the manufacturer as much as $1.00 
Most of them are beautifully Uustrated and all of them are pa 
valuable information, 


Be Sure to Mention -_— Paper. 


address an advertiser exactly 
pear in the paper to prevent your letter from going astray or being 


‘The Progressive Farmer. 


Add to Your saint 
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SS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





One 4 
year, $1: 
years, $2 ; ive years, $3. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


six months, 50 cente: tiivee months, 25 cents. TLeng~ 
subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
Foreign subscrip Canadian, 


tions, $2 a year; $1.58. 





one... 
get Th o Sens 2 


‘armer one 
yearly cubuarigtions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
old subscriber and one new subscriber, if 


 oemt togethe 


sent together, can 
r for $1.50. A club of three 
, all for $2. * 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


_ CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$250 for the best experience letter 
@ny reader sends ts on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the’ lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Bubject—Harvesting and Storing the Year's 
Crops. Mail articles by August 4. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


Paint, Lights and Waterworks— 
August 21. 


Tenant Farmers—September 11. 


For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish, For 4 
these specials articles should be mail- 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably three weeks. 








[FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 





biting ee torment 


and are victims of disease. Start today ond safe: safe- 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & Veterinary Liniment 
horve thes, a, ¢ dog fli 


scratches, chafing, scalds, etc. 


| SHEPARD'S CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc., 
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wee Bee away wilt yond 


les do 
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protect your stock from all biting insects— 
es, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splen- 
f backs, galls, 


for treatment of sore 


At All Stores—PRICE 25e. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 














FOR A CLUB OF EIGHT 


TEACHERS * BIBLE 

This magnificent Bible is bound in im- 
Pperial seal, gold back and side titles; 
linen lined, carmine under gold edges, 
round corners, silk head band and mark- 
er, The covers are absolutely flexible and 
can be rolled or turned back to back 
without damaging the book, 

It contains standard helps to the study 
of the Bible by the most’ eminent Biblical 
scholars. 

Revised Questions and Answers on the 
Old and New Testaments. 

A great number of superb engravings, 
forming a valuable collections of Biblicai 
scenes, 

Beautiful. maps printed in colors and 
made specially for this Bible, 

The pages are about 6%x7 inehes and 
are printed with good clear easily-read 
type, The outside measurement of the 
Bible complete is about 6% x8 inches. 

We will send this splendid 

as @ reward for us a 
of ght New Trial Subscriptions at 25 
cents each, or for a club of Five and 40 
cents extra, or a club of Three and 65 
eents extra. Address, 


THE PROGRESS IVE FARMER. 
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CIDER MILL 


Svecial values in high-grade Hand Cider and 
Wine Mills. Our “ ior” ilt § 
wk hence Our Junior’ pe reaiy built 
er a. s3° of heavy shaft st 
cross heads with yn cut 
annie will stand the it pres- 


‘wood 
tay Palle: ioeee. bw ne 2to 4 bbis. a 
Plc afm of 5 complete 11,40 
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THE SPOTLESS CO., 

Th: South's Mail Order House 
275 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 








Registered SHROPSHIRES 


Superbly bred ram and ewe lembs sired by 
Davison’s 2598 and other noted sires. thine 
ove, two and three-year-old ewes and rams to 
offer, registered. 


Standard Registered bred Duroec-Jersey and 
Berkshire hogs of all ages for immediate ship- 


ment. 
KIMBALL FARM, 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Kentuck 
Saddle Horses 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
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|THE COOK FARMS, Bex 436, Lexington, Ky. 


and Colts. 15 to 20 per ct. 
e on our 
arms for "the next thirty 
days. Write us today fully 
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Our 1915 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
get it, together with a year’s subscription to 





The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 
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Poultry Notes for August 


ORE than ever,-this is the time to 
clean up. 
* te & 

Watch that young chickens don’t 
crowd together at night. As soon as 
possible, get them to go on roosts by 
providing low roosting poles of the 
right size for them, where they will 
be well\sheltered from rain but have 
plenty of air. 

k * * 

Getting young chicks wet at this 
season of the year often starts colds. 
This is most apt to occur when they 
are cooped too closely. At the first 
sign of sneezing or snuffles give them 
drinking water, with camphor. Use 
at rate of one-half teasponful spirits 
of camphor poured on one table- 
spoonful sugar added to two gallons 
drinking water. 

2. % 

Be very careful, in feeding- grain to 
poultry, to see that it is dry and 
sweet. Especially is this necessary in 
feeding corn. If any is fed at all this 
month lookout for the presence of 
“green heart.” It is deadly poison to 
poultry. 

er te 

If not already done, weed out all 
surplus males and poor laying hens. 
If not in good condition put them in 
clean coops, giving them good clean 
straw litter. Feed regularly three 
times a day, a good moist mash, all 
they will eat in 10 minutes, with a lit- 
tle dry corn as grain in between 
feeds. Wet the mash with skim milk 
or buttermilk. and if available give 
plenty of mifk to drink. Two weeks 
of this feed should put them in prime 
condition for market. 

es 

Have you separated the males from 
the females in your breeding pens? 
You cannot do it too soon now. The 
eggs laid will be better for table use, 
will ke@p better, and if you have a 
surplus and don’t wish to dispose of 
them, will be much the best for pack- 
ing in water glass for winter use. 

* *k * 


Both feed hoppers or troughs and 
drinking vessels for poultry, especi- 
ally young stock, should be under 
shelter, so that neither rains nor hot 
sun will- prevent their getting their 
supply with comfort. Such little con- 
veniences don’t cost much, but they 
materially increase the comfort and 
safety of the fowls, and this means 
more profit. 

* * 

Just now, be lavish in the use of 
lice and mite killers, for at no time of 
the year are vermin more prolific and 
young stock are especially suscepti- 
ble to their attacks. 

* * 

This is the time to plow up the 
runs, big or little, liming them first to 
correct sourness. Then sow them to 
rye, oats or rape, to provide good 
green feed for fall. 

oe 


Don’t make the mistake of having 
chickens of different ages occupy the 
same tuns. The older and stronger 
will certainly drive the others from 
their feed and the quarreling will do 
harm to both Somewhere, somehow, 
provide separate runs for the differ- 
ent lots unless you have land enough 
to use colony houses, and in that 
case, be sure they are well apart. 

x * * 


Are you raising sunflowers for your 
poultry? Every farm should have a 
row, or double row, around the poul- 
try runs, both for shade and for seed. 
The large Russian variety is best. 


Sparrows and other birds are very 


fond of them, so, if you wish to raise 
seed, tie a common manila paper bag 
over each head as soon as seed get 
some growth. As sunflower seed, for 
poultry feed, sell at 10 cents a pound, 
they are worth saving. 
* * & 
This is the time to overhaul all 
poultry buildings. Batten all cracks, 
to avoid drafts, Whitewash well, in- 


side and out, adding carbolic acid or 
kerosene oil to the wash. Probably 
the nests are gefting old. Provide 
new ones of the trap kind. Roofs too 
must be made rain-proof. If the 
floors are of soil, remove four or five 
inches, refilling with good clean, dry 
sand or fine gravel to same depth. 
The stuff taken out will be good to 
apply on gardens. F. F. R&R: 





Late Fall, Winter and Early Spring 
Pastures 


(Conciuded from page 5, this issue) 


ter the first picking of cotton. The 
amount of spring grazing obtained is 
large and the preparation for a corn 
crop most excellent. 

Bur clover will not furnish as much 
grazing as crimson clover from 
March 1 to May 15, but having the 
habit of reseeding itself and growing 
on sod-lands, such as Bermuda, it is 
invaluable as a spring pasture; for 
the sod permits the grazing of the 
bur clover without injury to the land 
even though it be quite wet,—so wet 
in fact, that crimson clover or other 
annual fall-sown grazing crops can- 
not be grazed because the land is 
softer from the necessary prepara- 
tion the fall before. 

In sowing bur clover more seed 
should be sown than is generally 
used, but the high cost of sufficient 
seed to obtain a stand the first year 
may make it advisable to scatter the 
seed over a large area with the hope 
of making sufficient seed to give a 
good stand on this large area 
the second year. Fortunately, the 
discovery that boiling the seed in the 
bur for one minute will soften the 
hard seeds and greatly increase the 
germination, enables one to obtain a 
stand with much less seed than when 
untreated. We think the best use of 
bur clover is for spring grazing on 
the so-called permanent pastures, al- 
though many regard it highly for 
sowing in the cultivated fields in the 
early fall, to furnish spring grazing 
and for soil improvement. 

For grazing alone “without regard 
to their value as cover crops or for 
increasing soil fertility, we believe 
that oats will be found the best sin- 
gle crap for average lands. In early 
fall-sown oats we have a grazing 
crop that will be found valuable al- 
most everywhere in the Cotton Belt. 
But for rich lands, rape mixed with 
either crimson clover, or red clover 
where it does well, will probably 
furnish more feed. 

Of course, there are many other 
crops that furnish late fall and win- 
ter grazing, such, for instance, as vel- 
vet beans in the extreme South, but 
oats and bur and crimson clover have 
such a wide adaptation to Southern 
soils and conditions that they will 
probably give the best results for 
late fall, winter and spring grazing 
throughout the South as a whole. 

The value of winter pastures comes 
more from the succulence furnished 
where there-is no other green feed 
than from the nutriment secured; al- 
though, under favorable conditions, 
the actual feed secured may be con- 
siderable. When no silage is avail- 
able green grazing crops are espec- 
ially valuable for young animals like 
calves, colts, pigs and lambs. These 
animals do not do so well on dry feed 
alone, and the grazing of green crops 
not only supplies a considerable part 
of their feed, but serves to keep them 
in good condition and adds value to 
the dry feeds they consume. 

For many reasons, late fall, winter 
and early spring pastures are well 
worth striving for and should become 
an important factor in the wintering 
of livestock, especially throughout 
the Southern half or two-thirds of 
the Cotton Belt; but for the man 
wintering any considerable number 
“ef animals the fact cannot be stressed 
too much, that “the only reliable win- 
ter pasture is a silo.” : 


; 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Short Notes From Our Boys and Girls 


ASSIE Bryant, Roxobel, N. C., sug- 
gests that we discuss good man- 
ners on this page. Perhaps we will 
later on, Cassie. 
x * x 

Fetzer Hartsell, Locust, N: C., says: 
“IT own a Shepherd dog.and his name 
is Jack. -He will catch rabbits and 
run the cow.” 

* * 

Annie Lee Miller, Brownsboro, Ala., 
R. 1, says: “On the last day of school 
the teacher, pupils and several friends 
went to beautiful Flint River on a 
picnic. We fished, went wading and 
played games.” 

* * 

Velma Beam, Cherryville, N. C, 
writes: “My father keeps Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Red chickens. He gave 
me a pen of five last fall. I have al- 
ready sold some of my first hatch at 
30 cents a pound and have some more 
large enough for the market.” 

x OF 

Hannah Stephenson, Hickory Grove, 
N. C., says this of her tomato club: 
“Our club won the banner for the 
best all the way around work last 
year, and we are going to try to hold 
it this year. Also try to win the best 
exhibit banner. One of our girls won 
the short course to Winthrop College 
last summer. I also won a prize of 
$5 last fall for the best note-book.” 

* OK OK 

Myrtle McMurray, Knoxville, Tenn., 
R. 6, writes: “I like to ride horses 
and ride very often. The girls in our 
neighborhood think it great fun to go 
horseback riding.” 

x Ox 

Pleasant H. McBride, Chalybeate, 
Miss., writes: “Papa is the Govern- 
ment demonstration agent for Tip- 
pah County. He runs terraces for the 
people and they make the land stay 
at home. He is gone all the time and 
I have to tend to my cattle. We have 
three registered Aberdeen-Angus 
calves.” 

ee 

From Anna Hardin, Weiner, Ark.: 
“We have an incubator that holds 120 
eggs. I set it in March. I have 25 lit- 
tle chickens now which I hatched un- 
der a hen. I raise the Buff Orpington 
and Brown Leghorn chickens, I am 
very fond of little. chickens and like 
to raise them.” 





A Promising Young Farmer 


HE Charlotte Observer prints the 

photograph of Clyde May, an 
eighteen-year-old Caldwell County 
boy who led his county corn club last 
year, with a yield of 145 bushels to 
the acre. The Observer correspon- 
dent adds: 

“For several years he has managed 
his father’s farm and is a good mana- 
ger for his years. Since he was large 
enough to wield a hoe, he has worked 
on the farm and has never worked 
anywhere else. From a financial 
standpoint he is as successfulas in 
that of farming. He has earned and 
saved $670 in money and has it loaned 
out at interest. He is a hard worker 
and cnjoys farming, takes an interest 
in new farmin~ methods, puts them 
into practice on his father’s farm, and 
plans ou’ 2‘i t:e work himself. This 
young man’s farming methods are the 
direct ot.tcome of mixing brains and 
soil coupled with hard-work and a 
determination to succeed.” 





Mary Tells About Her Cat 


I WANT to tell you of my beautiful 
cat and how good and smart he is. 
He is two years old, a great big cat, 
snow white, and not a spot on him. 
In the day time he sleeps on the 
grape arbor and on the fences in the 
shade where it is cool. I do love to 
see him sitting down in the corner, 
hiding and watching for rats. He 
loves for us to move boxes and bags, 
and if there is a rat around he is sure 
to get him. 


Now, I will tell you how we play 
together. I dress him up in my doll 
clothes and ride him in my doll car- 
riage, and he lies still and lets me roll 
him. I put him to bed and hold him 
just like he was a baby. He never 
tries to get away nor acts bad. lil 
go off and stay too long he will mew 
for me to come back and get him 
when he gets tired. In the winter 
time when it is cold he sleeps with 
me all night, and when it is real cold 
he gets under the cover. 

Douglas, Ga. MARY ROBERTS. 





Here’s a Boy Who Enjoys Life 


E BOYS have a splendid time 

playing ball. When we cannot 
play baseball we play soccer ball 
or tennis. We also have.a very in- 
teresting literary society. Many of 
the neighborhood people come to 
hear us recite, debate, etc., which of 
course encourages us very much. We 
expect to have a ball game between 
some of the fat men of the neighbor- 
hood and our regular team the 4th of 
July. We are not much afraid of get- 
ting beat if we can manage to keep 
out of the way of their falls. 

Our community is progressing nice- 
ly. Twelve months ago very few of 
the people in the community had 
phones, but now we have a mutual 
telephone line and many of our neigh- 
bors have phones. Several of them 
have built silos and are running dairy 
farms. We are beginning to realize 
the necessity of keeping better stock, 
and much more machinery is used. 
If they keep on this way we boys 
will be only too glad to remain on the 
farm. WILBUR N. PARKER. 

Moneta, Va. 





Can You Spell These Words? 


N A recent contest conducted by 

the University of North Carolina 
among pupils in 150 high schools, the 
following 50 words were offered as a 
test of spelling ability. Less than 
half the students spelled “consensus,” 
“occurrence,” and “Connecticut” cor- 
rectly. We are indicating with an 
asterisk (*) the words which more 
than one-third of the spellers missed. 


Wednesday 
religious 
*twelfth 
separate 
which 
achievement 
*plenteous 
breadth 
*accommodate 
government 
*embarrass 
absence 
February 
*ridiculous 
whether 
courageous 
precious 


preparation 
*laboratory 
cylinder 
*lose 
foreign 
*benefited 
grieved 
*recommend 
*occurrence 
business 
until 
appreciate 
*prejudice 
*privilege 
*pursue 
necessary 
*consensus 


receipt 
meant 
convenient 
*parallel 
*license 
*Connecticut 
neuter 
yield 
relieve 
conceivable 
changeable 
pitiable 
*descendant 
*referred 
*precede 
receive 





| For Qur Club Girls 


Mrs. McKimmon Tells About Canning 
String Beans 


My Dear Club Girls: 

FIND the trade is asking that we 

can more string beans this year. 
Some of you canned to such purpose 
last summer and the reputation you 
left behind you was so good that we 
have decided to go into the canning 
of string beans this summer on a 
larger scale. 

Those girls who have had at least 
two years in club work and whom 
the club director thinks are capable 
of doing this work will be asked to 
plant. the Green Pod Stringless bean 
in quantities and to get ready to sup- 
ply the demand. This variety of 
bean is selected because it is round, 
fleshy, tender, of a good color, and 
quite free from strings when gather- 
ed young. The yellow wax bean is 
not a good seller when canned, the 
trade demanding a green bean, ten- 
der, and of a size known in common 
parlance as the rat tail. 

The quality of your canned bean 
depends on the size, color, length of 
time between gathering and canning, 
and the manner of packing and ster- 
ilizing. A bean picked one morning 





~ for one 


and allowed-to stand until. the next! 
day before canning may develop well 
defined strings. Certainly bacteria 
spores become more resistant to} 
heat, and proper sterilization in one | 
day’s boiling is a difficult proposition. | 
Let your motto be, “Straight from | 
the vine to the can.” 


Here is a good recipe for canning 
beans: 


Snap the.bean at both ends, string, break 
off tips, put in the wire basket in your canner 
or in a -muslin bag, and. plunge in boiling 
water for from five to ten minutes. This 
removes certain acids, makes the flavor of 
your beans better, and insures a tender pro- 
duct. Never forget this when canning beans. 
Remove after the given:time, pack tightly 
in sterilized No. 3 cans within half an inch 
of top, and fill with hot water. Add one 
level teaspoonful of salt, seal, exhaust for 
five minutes, tip and return_to the canner 
hour’s boiling. You “can pack 20 
ounces of beans in a No. 3 can before adding 
the water. 


For No. 10 cans use one level tablespoon 
of salt, exhaust 10 minutes, and boil two 
hours and 20 minutes. Turn cans over once 
or twice while processing or boiling. 


After a can of fruit or vegetables 
is removed from the canner it should 
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Our Educational Directory | 








be cooled as quickly as possible. 
JANE S. McKIMMON. 


Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools, Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 














Lesson V 
THERE LIKE GOOD 


ANY of our sentences begin with 
the word there; for 


to see us. There are many people 
who are dissatisfied with themselves. 
There are several ways in which we 
may improve our opportunities. There 
are four who are sure to go. There 
are John and Mary. There were 
three of us. 

The above sentences are COR- 
RECT. But many people make two 
errors in such sentences. First, they 
use the word they instead of there. 
Test yourself on that matter and cor- 
rect yourself if you are wrong. Sec- 
ond, many people fail to notice 
whether the subject of the verb is 
plural or singular, and so they fail to 
watch the number of the verb. No- 
tice these senterices carefully: We 
say There is John, because the sub- 
jest, John, is singular; but we say 
There are John and Mary, because 
the subject, John and Mary, is plural. 
The mistake we ‘most frequently 
make in these sentences is to use a 
singular verb where we should use a 
plural. Remember, the plural forms 
of this most troublesome verb be are: 
are, were and have been. It would be 
a good plan to say these sentences 
over several times, until they fit nat- 
urally into your speech: There are 
several people waiting.. There are no 
students in that course. There are no 
colts in that pasture: There are no 
bexes in that room. There were seven 
men in the cars. There aren’t enough 
to go around. 

Two other words that very fre- 
quently cause serious trouble are like 
and good. Like is not a conjunction, 
and should not be used to introduce a 
clause. The following sentence is 
wrong: It looks like it would rain. 
The right form is It looks like rain; 
or It looks as if it would rain. Note 
these sentences; they are CORRECT: 
She looks like me. It looked like a 
stone. It hurried me like everything. 
It sounded as if something fell. He 
ran as if he must have been fright- 
ened. 

Good 


is an adjective and should 


-NEVER be used to modify a verb. 


We should NOT say: I am getting 
along good. That is WRONG. Some- 
times pupils say to me: “I am getting 
along good in my English.” [I know 
then that they are too hopeful. Use 
well in such sentences: I am getting 
on well. He-is doing well. He did 
very well. He is good and he is suc- 
ceeding very well. 





It is easy to sit in your carriage, 
And counsel the man on foot; 
But get down and walk, ,and you'll change 
your talk, 
As you feel the peg in your boot. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





instance: | 
There was a man who always came. 


| 








Tulane) 


University of Louisiana 








Education in All Depart- 
ments of 
Arts and Sciences 
Architecture 
Engineering 
Law 
Medicine 
Pharmacy 
Dentistry 
Commerce 
Business Administra- 
tion 
Separate School for Women 
Under Large Endowment 


For information address 


SECRETARY, 
Tulane University, 
NEW (ORLEANS. 




















Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinati 
Institute of Applied Arts 
Mechanics and Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 
Art and Design, Chemistry and General Science. 
Lithographic Art and Printing, Household Arts and 
Science, Applied Art Trades—Machine Work, Cabi- 
net and Pattern Making. Art Forging, Interior Dec- 
orating, Plastic Work—Special Department for 
Teachers. Superior Laboratory and shop equipment. 
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Full Catalogue mailed on application. 
Johan L. “ag 


& r, Pres. 
. lf: Vv a i 
Crimson Clover, ioe ten ti soy we 


NITROGEN-BACTERI 
on large acreage. 


The easiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Lockhart Laboratories, 
Box 530, ATLANTA, GA. 








Acre $1.00; 5 acres $4.00, 
postpaid. Special rate 
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FOR A CLUB OF FOUR 


Actual Size 
NO-KEY PADLOCK 


Requires no key—no knobs to turn—no 
clicks to count. To open it, just put your 
fingers on the buttoms—the right buttons, 
mind you—and pinch—Jjust a ‘little’ bit. 
That's all. It filles open at once. But if 
you do not know the right buttons, you 
cannot open it—and you cannot pick it, 
for there's nothing to pick. Opening the 
No-Key Padlock is just as simple as 
turning on the electric light ‘when you 
know the combination. Full explanation 
ord combination hed with each 
oc 


We send this splendid Lock, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us a club of four 
New 25-cent Trial Subscriptions, or for a 
elub of Two and 30 cents extra, 


Address, 

E: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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“The Thinkers of the Country 
: Are the Tobacco Chewers”’— 


said one of the greatest 
thinkers this country 
ever produced. 


| e 
ENDURANCE 


Is one of the biggest factors in modern warfare. 
And tobacco is a powerful aid to endurance— 
not strong, rank tobacco, but PICNIC TWIST, 
the mild, long-lasting chew, without black tobac- 
co’s jerk on the nerves. 


N . 
CME LWIST 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


You want a clean tobacco that you can 
chew all day?, ‘That means you want 
PICNIC TWIST, the mellow, soft chew. 

Try it once, and bid good-bye to 
black: tobacco. Buy it by the twist or 
the air-excluding drum of 11 twists. 
Beware of imitations, 


oliggette Myers Tabacco Coi 








The Most Satisfactory Syrup 


Container on the Market 


ere 


The up-to-date self-sealing can. 

Well made and strong. 

Ships anywhere without danger of leaking. 
Friction cap with lugs fit into two inch opening. 


(The small cut represents the only style, all sizes, carried in stock at Atlanta.) 


Made Only By 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New Orleans Dallas 
Atlanta Kansas City 
Cincinnati St. Louis 


AVOID IMITATIONS 
All Record cans stamped // 


on bottom. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Spreader with the Beater On the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader—and all its 
driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle.’ This is a pat- 
ented feature. You cannot get it on any other spreader. 

The beater on the axle means there are no clutches to 
give trouble, less than half the parts heretofore used on 
the simplest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down 
spreader without stub axles. Only hip high to the top. 


New Revolving Rake 


In addition, the John Deere Spreader has a revolving 
rake that delivers an even amount of manure to the 
beater. It keeps the beater clear and working free. It 
works entirely independent of the rest of the spreader and 
assures uniform spreading. It decreases—not increases— 
the draft. Another exclusive feature. 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader with 
the beater on the axle. Write for “Farm Manures and Fertili- 
zers,” a valuable text book free. 


Van Brunt Single 


Plant any small grain, from alfalfa to bearded oats, corn 
and peas, even in trash, gumbo or mud. 

Van Brunt Drills never choke. Adjustable gate force 
feed compels an even, continuous flow through each seed 
tube. Amount sown regulated simply by moving a lever. 


Seed is planted at evendepth. Individually adjustable 
springs enable you to give each furrow opener the required 
pressure for hard or soft ground to make furrows of even 
depth, and the seed is placed at the bottom of the furrows. 
All of the grainis up and ready for harvest at the same time. 

Van Brunt Drills are light weight, light draft, well 
balanced andstrong. Frameisrigid; hopper does not sag; 
the gear drive is positive (each wheel drives half the feeds) 
and the disc bearings are guaranteed to last lifetime of drill. 
Spring steel scrapers keep the discs clean. 

Write us for free booklet, “John Deere-Van Brunt_ Single 


Dise Drills.” It tells why the Van Brunt plants seed at bottom 
of furrows of uniform depth, and what this means to you. 


A New Book 


Free 


Just Off the Press 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
imple:nents. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, dise 
harrows and beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilled plows; grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
missand volume-gov- 
erning gasolene en- 
gines. 5 

To get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 
are interested in and 
ask for the book as 
Package No. X -2- 








$10 ADAY-THATS WHAT YOUCANMAKE WITHA 


ANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls and women, Bigger money than that for men. The RANEY 
turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
Works glass or tin for home or market. INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 
OUTFI Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 
water always boiling. Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
money-making business. Write for catalogue now. . 
CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Save 4 


Are you neglecting the opportunity of grow- 
ing a grain crop between your cotton or corn 
rows? Don’t wait until the crops are gathered 
before you sow your grain. Take a Cole One- 
Horse Grain Drill and sow your grain early 
between the rows without damage to your 
crop. No need to mak 

8 trips to plow and 

harrow and plant your 

grain. No need to wait 

until it is too late. Your cotton 

and corn fields have been thorough- 

ly cultivated and well compacted by 
time and rain, so that they make an ideal 
seed-bed for grain. You can gather your 
cotton or corn crops without dame 

aging your oat crop. You get a 

more certain and bigger crop 

than if you plant it broad-cast. (4 


Prevent Winter Killing 


The furrows protect the grain from && 
winter winds and hard freezes so winter kill- 


Box 300 


of the Labor of | 


Sowing Grain e 


ing of your crop is prevented. No chance of 
freezing weather spewing it up. 


Rotate Crops 
With a Cole Drill you can gather your cot- 
ton or corn crop and harvest a grain crop in the 
spring—plant again to cow-peas—fatten your 
stock—get more barnyard manure and in- 
crease the fertility of your soil. Cole 
Drills are also especially adapted 
to planting cow-peas and applying 
fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t 
accept —_ hs mita-, 
* a tions. See that you 
Sy res et ‘the genuine 
COLE. 


Free Catalog 
Write us for free catalog’ 
giving full information and telling about 
15 good results of using Cole Drills.' 
~ How they make profitable crop rotation 


easy for the Southern farmer. Wyite today! 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C." 








GET UP A CLUB 


SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL. 





